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Sweden and the New Order 


By Osten UnbiN 


Chancellor of the Swedish Universities 


“Tt is self-evident that Sweden will have greater opportunities to 
make contributions of value both to ourselves and our Northern neigh- 
bors if we are able in the future, as in the past, to remain outside the 
war. The main task of our government is, therefore, to maintain peace, 
a peace without surrender, a peace with continued self-respect and 
honor.” This declaration of policy was made by Professor Osten Undén 
in a speech at Katrineholm, December 17. The address follows: 


time is inevitably affected by the fact that it covers a period 

which is not yet over. We are now in the midst of a war among 

the Great Powers, about the progress and outcome of which we cannot 
draw any sure conclusions. It is therefore impossible at this time to 
pass any final verdict on the results of the present Swedish foreign 
policy. But this much at least is incontestable that our country still 
has the great good fortune to remain at peace. We have seen acts of 
war take place close to our borders and on several occasions we have 
been within the actual danger zone. But so far we have escaped the 
catastrophe. This is in any case a temporary result of inestimable value. 
During critical periods it is customary and natural that questions 
of foreign policy be treated with a certain restraint. Various concrete 
problems that have come up can hardly be expounded in public. But 
such problems, nevertheless, are not as numerous as people at times 


A ine isis OF SWEDEN’S FOREIGN POLICY in war 
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believe and by no means as sensational as the rumors that fly around 
would have them. 

Regarding Sweden’s foreign policy we can assume as axiomatic that 
it must be based on known and clear principles. It must not be based 
on calculations as to which side will ultimately win. For our part there 
can never be any question of trying to cultivate the supposed victor in 
order to gain favors. From a political point of view such an attitude 
might lead to serious reverses, and morally it would not satisfy our 
people’s conscience. 

We have decided to try to keep out of the war and adhere to our 
traditional neutrality policy to that end. Our goal is to guide our 
country undamaged through the war era with national independence 
and self-respect intact. We do not desire any gains from the war. 
But we do try to avoid becoming the victims of the selfish policies of 
other states and we do cling to our national ideals, regardless of 
whether they may, perchance, be regarded by others as old-fashioned. 
In my opinion it is only useful that we openly and without self-com- 
placency give expression to this attitude of our people. Foreign ob- 
servers who take an interest in our affairs ought not to be given the 
impression that the Swedish people do not make up their own minds 
or that they follow the line of least resistance. We can best be under- 
stood if, in explaining our position, we show something of the spirit 
of Luther when he said, “Here I stand; I can do no otherwise.” 

Although there were some differences of opinion as to the Finnish 
question, there is hardly any criticism in our own country now that 
the true situation stands more clearly revealed, even if there persist 
different opinions on specific points. 

Scarcely, however, had peace been concluded between Finland and 
Russia, when our other Northern neighbors were exposed to attack. 
This time it was not a question of a restricted conflict, but of an exten- 
sion of the war between the Great Powers. Denmark and Norway had 
also followed a policy of strict neutrality and had therefore not given 
the slightest excuse to justify aggression. Neither country was able 
with its own military resources to place any serious obstacle in the 
way of the aggressor. Denmark at once laid down its arms and accepted 
the ultimatum that was presented. Norway put up resistance, and, be- 
cause of its more favorable geographic situation, was able to check the 
invader to a certain extent. Thanks to aid from the Western Powers, its 
resistance was strengthened for a certain period. 

As regards Sweden’s policy toward the war in Norway, it might 
possibly seem as though we ought to have followed about the same line 
as we did during the war in Finland. But any one who thinks so over- 
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Chancellor Undén 


looks a fundamental fact. The war in Norway corresponded, to be 
sure, with the war in Finland in so far as one of our Northern neighbors 
had been attacked by a Great Power without the slightest provocation 
on its own part. Emotionally the attitude of the Swedish people was 
the same in both cases. But the Norwegian war was not, as I just said, 
a local war. It became, practically at once, a part of the war between 
Germany and the Western Powers. 

From the German point of view, the purpose of the attack was 
doubtless to get a new base of operations in the war against England, 
and at the same time to prevent the opponent from arriving in Norway 
first. It follows therefore that, from a Swedish point of view, the war 
in Norway must be regarded as essentially a clash on Norwegian terri- 
tory between Germany and Great Britain. The “benevolent neutrality” 
which Sweden had observed in regard to Finland could consequently 
not be applied here. It ought not to be difficult for the Norwegian 
people to understand this forced passivity. Beyond a doubt, Norway 
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would have taken a corresponding position had Sweden been the 
country under attack. 

The guiding principle of Sweden’s policy in regard to the war in 
Norway was, therefore, the same neutrality policy which from the 
very start had been adopted in regard to the war between the Great 
Powers. In accordance with this policy we refused, while fighting was 
still going on, all requests for the export or transit of war materials 
to the belligerents in Norway. Since the war activities took place in 
disturbing proximity to the Swedish border, becoming especially vio- 
lent in the neighborhood of the Narvik railroad where important Swed- 
ish interests were at stake, the Swedish Government made an attempt, 
with the consent of both parties, to pacify the northern part of Norway 
through direct intervention. The project involved a temporary occupa- 
tion of the Narvik area by Swedish troops and at first did not seem 
hopeless, though in the end it failed. Owing to the evacuation of the 
British forces and the consequent grounding of arms by the Norwegian 
troops, the fighting on Norwegian territory came to an end, June 10. 
During this critical period extensive military measures had been taken 
in Sweden for the protection of our neutrality. 

The change in the situation, due to the cessation of fighting in 
Norway, caused the Swedish Government to feel justified in modify- 
ing its previous position in regard to the transit of war materials from 
Germany to Norway. To a certain extent permits have been granted 
for the transit of such goods. In this connection it ought to be men- 
tioned that various neutral states regularly follow the rule that war 
materials may be exported or allowed to pass through their territories 
to other countries at war. Sweden, however, had earlier applied a 
stricter rule, except during the Russo-Finnish War when the rule 
was relaxed to allow transports to Finland. 

Later our Government has permitted so-called “on leave” travel, 
that is travel through Sweden from Norway to Germany and return 
by German soldiers on leave. This permission, which naturally was 
given only after some hesitation, and which was a subject of deliberation 
with the Riksdag, has been widely debated in public. For my own part 
I have expressed in the Riksdag my hesitation because of the principle 
involved. But in view of various rumors, it ought to be stressed that it 
is a question only of soldiers who, in accordance with a detailed agree- 
ment, are allowed to return home on leave, traveling without arms and 
on special trains, accompanied by Swedish military guards. Never has 
there been a question of unrestricted passage of troops. These trans- 
ports have not made any increase in the number of German soldiers in 
Norway, and the real Norwegian and British interests have hardly 
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been injured. This has also been made clear in response to Norwegian 
and British diplomatic representations on this point. 

By the German occupation of Norway and Denmark our trade con- 
nections westward have been all but cut off. This necessitates a funda- 
mental change in our foreign trade and also a much reduced production 
in certain industries. On the other hand, our trade relations with the 
South and East have been expanded and developed. With the Soviet 
Union a comprehensive agreement has been signed, which ought to 
make possible an increase in imports as well as a decided expansion of 
exports, particularly by the mechanical industries. With Germany 
Sweden has of old had a lively exchange of goods, which has been still 
more expanded. At the present time Sweden is one of Germany’s 
biggest customers. But this satisfactory development in our trade 
relations, added to the business we have with the other countries that 
are still accessible to us, cannot replace what we have lost by our 
isolation from the West. Our Swedish national economy must, there- 
fore, cope with difficulties that are bound to increase as long as the 
war lasts. 

While we live under the pressure of day by day war events and 
suffer from the tension they produce, it is not easy to pay any attention 
to the future international order or disorder which some day is to 
follow the conclusion of peace. Even we neutrals feel that we live only 
from day to day, preoccupied by our more immediate worries. In the 
countries at war there is an even greater interest in the problems of 
the future peace than in the neutral ones. During the last war it ap- 
peared that the belligerents felt the need of making clear to themselves 
for what ideals or values they really fought. In dark days there arose 
the desirability of creating in the public, and especially among the 
soldiers in the field, the feeling that they were fighting for a better 
order in the world, for a peace that was to be permanently based on 
valid and lasting principles. When, on the other hand, the fortunes of 
war were favorable, plans were at times evolved for unlimited terri- 
torial expansions, as well as increased power and wealth for the suc- 
cessful state. In the moment of triumph it was, therefore, a question 
of a new order of a different sort than one based on a just and durable 
peace. 

Also during the present war discussions have been started in the 
warring countries, dealing with the problems of a coming peace. Espe- 
cially do we hear voices from the Axis Powers in regard to a radical 
reorganization of the world, which would also most closely affect the 
position of the smaller countries. The chief idea in this new order is the 
division of the world into “living spaces’ —a new word for what used to 
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be called the “spheres of interest” of the Great Powers. Each living 
space is to be reserved for a dominating Great Power, and be closed to 
the influences of other Great Powers. 

Any authoritative exposition of the “living space” doctrine is hardly 
to be found and one has to rely on press discussions. Only the geo- 
graphical partitioning has been fixed in an official form, even though 
incompletely. The so-called tripartite treaty, or Berlin pact, contains 
in its first two articles such a geographic division. In the creation of a 
new order in Europe the signers of the pact are to recognize and respect 
the leadership of Germany and Italy. In the creation of a new order 
in the Greater Asiatic area, the adhering states are to respect the lead- 
ership of Japan. The division of Europe between Germany and Italy 
is not specified in the pact. As regards Asia the expression “Greater 
Asiatic Space” seems to mean the Far East, as distinct from what 
we are accustomed to call the Near East. In any event, it is clear that 
in this subdivision of the living spaces the borders are rather intimated 
than exactly defined. There is a rather large Eurasian duplex “living 
space,” which at present is occupied by the Soviet Russian Empire, and 
the Berlin pact takes this into consideration by declaring in a special 
article that the political status of Soviet Russia is not to be affected by 
the terms of the pact. 

The net content of the living space doctrine seems to be, as stated, 
that the political, military, and economic power is to be concentrated 
in the great nation which is the center of each living space. From the 
point of view of the smaller states, such a system means that they are 
to be placed inside an assigned living space and that they thereby lose 
their political independence while their economic activities will be 
directed in whichever way best suits the controlling Great Power. At 
times one gets the impression from these expositions that the smaller 
states are to be regarded only as passive objects or as vacant spaces 
in front of which the Great Power in question may put up its sign 
with the inscription, “Belongs to my living space.” 

For us in Sweden as well as for other smaller states such a new 
order cannot, of course, hold any appeal. From our point of view it 
is not the living spaces of the Great Powers which need to be made 
secure and expanded. We are more interested in making secure the 
legitimate homes of the smaller nations, which are threatened with 
extinction by the rearrangements of the living space ideology. To 
suppress and strangle a formerly free nation can never, according to 
our notion, be defended by invoking the interest of a Great Power. A 
permanent peace can never be built on such a subdivision of the living 
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quarters of the world that the smaller nations will be forced to become 
charity lodgers in the living space of some Great Power. 

An occasional Swedish voice has, nevertheless, recommended the 
voluntary adhesion by us and other small countries to one or the other 
of the Great Power groups in accordance with the living space doctrine. 
In a recent booklet a Swedish scholar has warmly recommended an 
international order, consisting of an international dictatorship by a 
few Great Powers, each one in its own area, by which a permanent 
peace is supposed to be established. He thinks it is time the small and 
the medium sized countries got cured of the habit of using arms against 
each other. From this one gets the impression that he sees the his- 
torical origin of war in this incurable bellicosity of the smaller states. 
He further expresses the hope that each dominating Great Power will 
have due regard for the national sentiment and individuality of its 
protégés. That such a surrender of a country’s independence and 
liberty for the benefit of a Great Power can be combined with an in- 
creased self-respect and vitality among the smaller nations seems, 
however, to be a highly unsound assumption. I do not believe that this 
line of thought has the slightest prospect of winning adherents in our 
country. When, moreover, the author develops his views in regard to a 
transfer of the world hegemony from Great Britain, which is supposed 
to have had it heretofore, to Germany, which is thus to succeed Great 
Britain, he uses two quite different meanings for the word “hegemony.” 
This supposed British hegemony we here in Sweden, as far as I know, 
have never felt. In any case, I do not know what it has consisted of. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly clear what kind of hegemony over 
our own country the author would be willing to concede to Germany. 

How the world will look after the war is over we refrain from prophe- 
sying about. But we do not abstain from expressing our wishes and 
hopes for the future, as far as our nearest interests are concerned. 
Among these we count Sweden’s relations with our Northern neigh- 
bors. By no fault of their own and in spite of the most carefully ob- 
served neutrality, first Finland and then Denmark and Norway have 
been involved in war. As far as Finland is concerned, this is a closed 
chapter. On the basis of the peace obtained our Finnish brother people 
have started to rebuild after the war, and in this they have shown the 
same tenacious strength and quiet determination as in the war itself. 
What has happened in Finland has brought Sweden and Finland 
closer together. Here in Sweden there is a widely felt hope that for 
the future our two countries will be able to pursue an identical foreign 
policy, while keeping in the closest contact with each other—an inde- 
pendent Northern foreign policy. 
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Temporarily Denmark and Norway have lost their independence. 
In Denmark there was no attempt to resist the aggressor. Perhaps 
this attitude had been decided upon long in advance, as being inevitable 
in view of the country’s weak military resources and its exposed geo- 
graphic situation. The Danish policy is not ours. Sweden has a national 
defense organization and we intend to use it for the maintenance of 
our independence. Were we not resolved on this point, disarmament 
would be our natural policy. We are not in a position, however, to 
judge the Danish attitude such as it grew out of given conditions. On 
the other hand, we do know that even during the occupation the defense 
of Danish culture is a reality and not an empty phrase. In the difficult 
position in which the Danish nation now finds itself, it is showing the 
best qualities of an old civilization. The special Danish individuality 
cannot be extinguished or transformed. For this reason Denmark can 
never be lost to Scandinavia. Both in its cultural policy and its foreign 
policy Sweden counts upon a future Denmark as a free and inde- 
pendent Scandinavian country. 

For the present the attention of the Swedish public is directed chiefly 
toward Norway. It has become that country’s fate to be delivered for 
the moment to a small clique, the members of which lack any genuine 
solidarity with their own people. Behind the Quisling régime stands 
the army of occupation as the only basis for its existence. The attempts 
that are being made to violate and crush the proud and high-spirited 
Norwegian people are certainly doomed to fail. With admiration and 
sympathy for the Norwegian people in their difficult situation we in 
Sweden follow tensely the events in Norway. Unfortunately, we know 
too incompletely what is happening, since we are cut off from every 
real contact with our neighbors. As in all the occupied countries, every 
form of free press has been stamped out. Swedish newspapers do not 
appear to be admitted to the country. It is not improbable that the lack 
of contact has favored the spread of all kinds of rumors designed to 
create misunderstandings between us. Swedes and Norwegians, how- 
ever, will be dependent on each other in the future as they have been 
in the past. The ties between us cannot be broken. 

When there is talk here in Sweden about future Northern policy, the 
phrase occasionally occurs that Sweden should take the lead in the 
North. This expression ought to be used with care, as otherwise it may 
easily cause wrong interpretations. In these days one hears all too 
frequent talk about leadership, meaning a self-assumed guardianship 
over others. Anyone who knows the sentiments and ideas prevalent in 
Sweden knows that there is no thought of any such leadership in any 
responsible quarters. When a Norwegian newspaper under German 
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control wanted to insinuate that Sweden had such purposes, it 
quoted as proof from an obscure little extremist sheet, called Echoes 
of the Day. Sweden will certainly assume no other leadership than 
may be entrusted to it for some special purpose by our neighboring 
countries themselves. On the other hand, it is Sweden’s duty to take 
the initiative and become active when it is a question of measures which 
can strengthen Northern solidarity and feeling of unity. 

It is self-evident that Sweden will have greater opportunities to 
make contributions of value both to ourselves and our Northern neigh- 
bors if we are able in the future, as in the past, to remain outside the 
war. The main task of the government is, therefore, to maintain peace, a 
peace without surrender, a peace with continued self-respect and honor. 
The manner in which the problems of national defense have been met 
by the public authorities proves that the short-sighted wisdom of 
defeatism is not ours. In the present situation the national defense 
policy is a part of the foreign policy. The Swedish people are prepared 
to make the heaviest sacrifices for the national defense just because we 
are serious in our purpose to defend ourselves. 





Norway Looks to the Future 


By Jacos WormM-MU.uer 
Professor of History in the University of Oslo 


r 10 UNDERSTAND what happened to Norway on the ninth 
of April, and to understand the reactions of the people at that 
time, one must first realize that the general feeling in the Scan- 

dinavian countries then was quite similar to that which is now current 

among many persons in this mighty American republic. I refer to the 
feeling summed up in the phrase, “It can’t happen here.” 

The great majority of the Norwegian people really couldn’t believe 
that the Germans would ever attack and suppress the Northern peoples, 
the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, who desired only to live in peace 
and to carry on their own way of life—one devoted to national culture, 
economic progress, social justice, and to international understanding. 
The ideal of all Norwegians is best typified in the life of Fridtjof 
Nansen, the great scholar, explorer, and humanitarian whose titanic 
work in helping suffering people everywhere, without regard to nation- 
ality, creed, or race, can truly be looked on as perhaps the finest chapter 
in world history of the period following the first World War. And we 
Norwegians assumed that this ideal would be respected by all other 
nations. 

We failed to realize, therefore, that this new war concerned us 
vitally. We failed to realize that what broke out in 1939 was not just a 
war but a world revolution which threatened everything we held 
sacred—our democratic institutions, our national ideals, our laws and 
Constitution. We did not comprehend that what really menaced the 
world was the complete nazification of all mankind. 

It is a terrible tragedy that no nation, apparently, can learn its 
lesson from what befalls other nations. Each country must experience 
invasion and disaster at first hand before it can think them possible 
or grasp their full horrors. Scholars, perhaps, can learn from history, 
but the unfortunate thing is that the citizens of modern democracies 
usually understand too late not only the lessons of the past but the 
lessons of contemporary affairs. And so we in Norway did not for a 
moment believe that we should undergo the same fate as Poland or 
Czechoslovakia. We had no quarrel with the Germans, no problems of 
national minorities or frontiers. Why, then, should we fear attack? 

Consequently, when the Germans did attack us in April, we were 
completely taken by surprise, completely shocked and mystified. There 
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were some traitors, of course, but not nearly so many as the world at 
first believed. Far greater than any treachery was the element of con- 
fusion, of stunned disbelief that such a thing could happen in Norway. 
And even after the nine weeks of fighting on Norwegian soil had 
ended last June, many politicians and influential citizens still did not 
understand what really had happened. They refused to believe that 
the Germans would try to nazify us and destroy our Norwegian way 
of life. 

It was the negotiations between the Germans and our parliament 
that first opened the eyes of these unbelievers to the bitter reality. Only 
then did they understand that you can never trust the most solemn word 
or pledge of the Nazis, that making and breaking pledges to the 
Germans is merely a part of their policy and tactics. The most scan- 
dalous part of these negotiations occurred when they asked us to depose 
our King and denounce his lawfully appointed Government. The Stor- 
ting, or parliament, was never convened in formal session, but the 
members of the different parties voted against deposing the King by 
an overwhelming majority. 

As an example of Nazi methods, let me give this instance. ‘Two 
texts were submitted for the vote of the Storting, one in Norwegian 
and one in German. These allegedly were identical, but in reality they 
differed fundamentally, for while the Norwegian text said nothing 
about deposing the King, the German text would destroy the very basis 
of our Constitution and the best fruit of our national history. The mem- 
bers of the Storting therefore refused to accept the German text. I 
shall never forget the moment when I learned that the Germans, 
faced with this refusal, said bluntly and cynically: “Well, go ahead 
and vote for the Norwegian text, but of course it is only the German 
text that is valid.” And I shall never forget either how valiantly and 
whole-heartedly these elected representatives of the Norwegian people 
refused to betray the democratic ideals of their homeland. 

One of them said to me: “My only choice is whether to be shot by 
the Germans or by my constituents!” 

Our people began to understand clearly what was happening the 
more they saw the Germans consistently breaking both their pledges 
and our laws. They saw Norway become what it is today—a completely 
lawless country where no one is safe from arrest and imprisonment. 
They saw prominent people disappear without leaving any trace, until 
later information reported them as in jail. And our citizens felt 
German interference in every aspect of daily life—in schools and Uni- 
versity, in churches and the theater, in broadcasting and the press, in 
politics and even in social life. Rotary clubs, for example, were dis- 
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solved along with the peace societies and student associations. Nobody 
dared to speak aloud on the street, for as soon as two Norwegians 
started talking together, a third person would sneak up behind them 
and listen. Spies and informers were everywhere. The Bank of Norway 
was then plundered, while stores of food and clothing were systemati- 
cally rifled. One article after another disappeared from the open mar- 
ket: first eggs, then chocolate, and so on. Only then did the housewives 
become furious, understanding at last what so-called “protection” by 
the Germans really means. 

I could multiply these examples without end, but what would be 
the use? One has to experience such things at first hand, and day after 
day, before one can fully grasp what true Nazi behavior is in even a 
Nordic country. The Germans long ago proclaimed themselves a 
Nordic land, yet their aim now is to destroy the real Nordic peoples. 
The realization of what the Nazis intended to do in Norway came upon 
us like a plague or an epidemic which slowly crept upon us day by day. 
Now at last we have finally and completely realized what has happened 
to us. 

“But it can’t happen here!” So cry many people in countries which 
thus far have been spared direct contact with the Nazis. But the most 
important thing I can say, as a historian and as a citizen of a democracy, 
is simply this: “It can happen anywhere!’ It can happen, for instance, 
in Sweden, and it can also happen in the United States. For as I said 
before, this is no ordinary war; it is a world-wide revolution—a 
struggle, which was first clearly revealed in Norway as a struggle 
between freedom and decency on one side and barbarism and repres- 
sion on the other. The democracies must unite to defend themselves, 
and not let themselves be conquered one by one. 

However, as Norway looks to the new year of 1941, I am optimistic, 
for I have seen the Norwegian people become stronger and stronger 
in 1940. I have seen them unite against Quisling the traitor and the 
so-called Fiihrer of National Union, who has succeeded only in creat- 
ing a real national union against himself. I have seen the common 
people refuse to depose their King and instead rally around him more 
strongly than ever before. When he was being hunted and bombed 
during the war, our people’s affection for him grew tremendously, and 
after the attempted deposition King Haakon became a national hero, 
a Saga King, a symbol of the Constitution, the liberties, the living 
history, of all that Norway stands for and still fights for. With the 
fall of France a momentary depression afflicted Norway, but already 
in the last days of June a truly wonderful spirit began sweeping over 
the country. And since that time it has daily been gaining in strength. 
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I therefore believe in the future of our Norwegian folk. I am afraid 
they will suffer—spiritually and materially—even more in 1941 than 
in 1940. Norwegians will experience want and privation, distress and 
hunger. They will be pressed on all sides by the enemy. But I can assure 
you that they will never give up the fight, because they realize at last 
what they have to fight against—Nazidom. And Norwegians will 
never become Nazi slaves. 

As Norway faces this new year, her people are hopeful even after 
all the defeats and reverses of the past months. They are optimistic 
because they still believe in their own ideals and are certain that the 
British, backed by the vast material resources and steadily increasing 
moral support of the United States, at last will crush the devilish 
work of Adolph Hitler. 

There is a growing understanding here in America, I am told, that 
you are in much the same boat as the Norwegians were last winter. 
Let me say therefore that I hope with all my heart you can and will 
profit by our mistakes and sufferings. May you learn before it is too 
late the lesson of Norway—‘It has happened in Europe,” “It can 
happen here.” 


Professor Worm-Miiller 





They Can Stull Laugh 


“We Norwegians can laugh, and therefore we are going to win,” 
Professor Worm-Miiller says. “The Germans can’t laugh.” Perhaps 
the reason is that the Norwegians, unlike the Germans, have a clear 
conscience. But we must not forget that, whenever a prank is played 
or a joke made at the expense of the Germans, the perpetrator knows 
he may face jail and loss of livelihood. The incidents given here are 
culled from a speech by Professor Worm-Miiller in the Intime 
Forum in Brooklyn, January 17. The speaker called attention to the 
fact that all this was going on while an American correspondent, 
Mr. Demaree Bess, wrote in “The Saturday Evening Post’ that all 
was quiet in Norway, there was no sabotage visible, and the Norwe- 
gians were accepting their lot phlegmatically. 


' N Y ELIVED ON THE RADIO. It is what keeps our people going. In neigh- 


borhoods where there was only one radio people would come together and 
listen to London at one in the morning. Old women would go to bed at nine 
and ask to be called in time to hear the news. Oslo they refused to listen to. 


Up in the country the press was for a long time much more free than in Oslo. 
For in Oslo we had out-and-out military censorship. Editors managed to get the 
news in strange ways. I made a tour of the country to visit the papers, but just then, 
in June and July, the arrests began. Then the terrible nazification started, and it 
seemed that wherever I came, the editor had either just been arrested or was 
threatened with arrest. One editor printed the instructions sent to all editors. When 
he was blamed for publishing what was sent him confidentially, he replied that he 
had never heard of confidential matter being sent in an unsealed envelope. At one 
time, when the British had bombed Bergen, all the papers were handed the story to 
print, with a choice of seven different headings. All the morning papers chose one 
that read, “Did King Haakon Know that His English Friends were Bombing Bergen?” 
The evening papers wanted to use the same one, but were forbidden to do so. Then 
one editor in Floré printed all seven. 


When the German ships had been sunk with great loss of life near Drobak, the 
papers contained suggestions that no one would care to eat Drébak cod or mackerel 
for some time to come. But a humorist in Tidens Tegn wrote, “Why go the roundabout 
way of the mackerel?” And a few days later came the advice, “Eat mackerel 
anyway.” After that the paper had to submit to advance censorship and was forbidden 
to mention the word mackerel. But it happened one day that the household page 
carried two recipes in which the tabooed fish was mentioned. They had to be cut out. 


One day a German came into the department store Sten & Strém in Oslo, and said, 
“Heil Hitler! Where are the stockings?” The saleswoman answered, “God bless 
the King! Turn to the right.” 
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The theaters for a long time kept their audiences amused with jokes at the expense 
of the Germans. The Merry Widow among others had a long run with full houses, 
but the lines spoken by the actors had no resemblance to the original. The Germans, 
of course, understood nothing, but the Quislingites were busy with their reports, and 
after a while the actors were forbidden, on pain of imprisonment, to interpolate 
anything that might be offensive to National Union, or even by accents or pauses to 
indicate anything insulting to the protective force. 


When the Hamburg Opera visited Oslo, thousands of tickets were given away to 
Norwegians who were ordered to put in an appearance. The total sale of tickets 
amounted to 100 kroner. A man from out of town with his family occupied the 
royal box—whether from ignorance or design no one knew. As soon as the audience 
saw him, people rose to their feet and shouted, “Get out!’ He beat a retreat. 

The next day Tidens Tegn carried a news item about the matter. The paper was 
stopped, and the editor, Mr. Skanche Jonassen, imprisoned. But for some time after 
that a little boy would arrive at the box office every morning and buy the royal box for 
the evening’s performance. And no one sat there. 


There was a very innocent play put on called Yrkeskvinner (Business Women) 
by Solveig Eriksen. It contained the phrase “‘that abominable Adolph.” It had nothing 
to do with Hitler. At the dress rehearsal the manager, Mr. Otto Normann, said, 
“This will never do, we shall have to call him Anton.” The actress said Anton eleven 


times, but the twelfth time she forgot and said Adolph. The next day she and the 
manager were called in by the censor and were told that she had insulted the 
Fiihrer. She explained that she had no intention of doing so, and Mr. Normann 
showed where the name occurred in the script, but it was of no avail. If such a thing 


happened again, the theater would be closed and the career of the young actress 
would be ended. 


I see Quisling every day. He happens to live in the same house where I iive. He 
is completely crazy, with Hitler forelock and bulging eyes. He is considered an 
idealist, and I really believe he is a man who thinks he is doing the right thing—but 
absolutely crazy. And as for his followers—we knew them before the invasion, they 
are very few. And what kind of people are they? People like the scum thrown up by 
a dredger, damaged goods, failures from the last war, people with inferiority com- 
plexes, people who have not been-able to make good. I was standing by the National 
Theater when Quisling’s hird came marching up to lay flowers on Ibsen’s monument. 


An actor standing near me said, “They look to me like a class from a school for the 
mentally defective.” 


No one reads Hamsun any more. The papers carried big advertisements: ‘For 
sale dirt cheap, works of Knut Hamsun.” One said: “Fine gold frame for sale cheap. 
Picture of Knut Hamsun thrown in gratis.’’ On the other hand, Sigrid Undset, whose 
books have been forbidden by the Nazis, is read more than ever before. 
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Terboven is living at Skaugum, the home of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess. 
He is said to have torn off the furniture covering presented by Princess Ingeborg 
to her daughter. It was not elegant enough for him. When the dark evenings came, 
the city was blacked out—but not Skaugum. I happened to spend a few days with a 
friend who lived near Skaugum, and we could see the flood of light from the house. 
This was while ordinary people were fined 50 or 100 kroner for infraction of the rules 
about blackout. But the Germans paid no attention to the rule. Imagine the whole 
city dark, faint blue lights in the street cars, white signs and white borders, it was 
depressing. The Palace Park was like a wilderness. Many ugly things happened 
there. The police had no power over the German forces. 


With the new German government by commissars, instituted September 26, began 
the interference in every domain of our lives. The Rector of the University was 
called in and told that the University must not merely maintain a correct attitude, 
it must work with the Germans in a positive and friendly manner. This assurance 
the Rector (Dr. D. A. Seip) refused to give. The same order was repeated the next 
day, and we were told to dismiss some members of the faculty and engage certain 
others. We knew of course that those to be engaged would be idiots and mental 
defectives, and that proved to be the case. 


Then began the persecution of Jews. We have never had persecution of Jews in 
Norway. There is a monument in Oslo to Henrik Wergeland “raised by grateful 
Jews.” And now a retail store in Drammensveien was painted with the sign JEWS. 


But our University students, forty or fifty of them, went out one morning between 
six and seven with pails of water and rags and paint and cleaned up. Wherever the 
Germans had painted the word JEWS the students wiped it out. For we don’t want 
that sort of thing in our country. 


When Quisling came to Bergen there were only 200 people met up to hear him, but 
there were thousands if not tens of thousands in the streets singing “Yes, we love 
the land that towers.” It was the spirit of Norway, of the young Norway. The German 
troops came marching through the streets of Bergen, goose-stepping. In their wake, 
came a crowd of little boys, goose-stepping too, and singing a song that had a familiar 
sound, but was changed for the occasion. It was: 


Tyven, tyven skal du hete 

For du stjal mit fedreland ; 
Men jeg har det haap tilbake, 
At nu kommer Engelland, 
Tror jeg tralala, ete. 


(Thief, thief you shall be called, for you stole my fatherland; but the hope remains 
to me that soon now comes England.) 


Everybody in Norway belongs to a society called F.T.T.—Fanden ta tysken. 





The Lights Go Out in Lillehammer 


The Story of the Nansen School 
By Puiir L. BoarpMAN 


HE NAME OF LILLEHAMMER is now familiar to 

millions of Americans, along with the names of a dozen other 

Norwegian towns which they had never heard of before the 
Nazi invasion. But to radio listeners and newspaper readers Lille- 
hammer is only a name, a point where minor skirmishes took place 
between its Norwegian defenders and the German forces that had 
pushed northward from Hamar. Few have any knowledge of what this 
little Norwegian town meant in terms of civilization. Let us take it as 
an example of what is to be found in Norway. 

With only five thousand inhabitants, it has been for centuries the 
economic and cultural center of the upper Mjésen and lower Gud- 
brandsdal regions, while at the same time deeply rooted in the sur- 
rounding peasant life. Thrift and solid conservatism, religious tolerance 
and love of artistic creation, these are dominant qualities in both 
peasant and townsman. The material expression of these traits is 
fittingly and strikingly on display in Lillehammer in the remarkable 
open air museum, Maihaugen, which displays farm buildings and 
equipment, kitchen utensils and household furnishings, tools and 
products of all the arts and crafts of the Gudbrandsdal. 

But there is in Lillehammer something of more timely significance. 
This is the Nansen School, a sort of combined folk high school and 
“academy of humanism,” which opened its doors less than two years ago, 
in the summer of 1939. The School typifies that combination of high 
idealism and practical action which has been one of Norway’s great 
gifts to the world, for it was organized by two Norwegians who found 
both their ideal and driving power in Fridtjof Nansen. 

One of them, Kristian Schjelderup, at different times has been a 
student at the Universities of Oslo and of Berlin, a Lutheran pastor 
and writer on the history of religions, and a fellow of the Michelsen 
Institute of Bergen. The other, Anders Wyller, is a native of Sta- 


Note.—Since this was written, the news has come from Stockholm that Anders 
Wyller died there suddenly. He had been stricken with a serious illness in London, 


had been operated upon, and seemed to be recovering, when his death occurred.— 
P. L. B. 
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vanger who, after student days at Oslo and at Montpellier, France, 
went to Russia as special correspondent of the Oslo newspaper, 
Tidens Tegn, spent three years in Paris as instructor in Norwegian at 
the Sorbonne, and then returned to Norway to publish an excellent 
book on Paul Claudel, former French ambassador to Washington 
and a much-debated figure in contemporary French literature. Out of 
their different backgrounds and experiences they together drew up 
plans for founding an institution which should help bring to Norway 
the best of European culture and which at the same time might guide 
the homeland through the political storms of Europe. 

Wyller and Schjelderup made public their plans in 1987, saying in 
sum: The world is menaced by the forces of Communism and Fascism, 
and we citizens of Norway, though sheltered from the main currents of 
anti-democratic movements, are none the less threatened by them. 
European culture is being undermined, made to serve the ends of 
dictatorship, and this is a menace to Norwegian freedom. We grant 
that such statements are trite, but such are the facts of post-war 
Europe. What do we propose to do about it? Two things. Gather 
together a number of alert young men and women over eighteen, with- 
out regard to previous schooling, and without charge except for the 
bare cost of living in Lillehammer; gather them into a school in 
Nansen’s spirit of thought and action, and try to work out with them 
the problems of our age. At the same time we shall endeavor to make 
our ideas and ideals known throughout Norway by publications and 
lecture tours, and by organizing a nation-wide group of supporting 
“Friends of the Nansen School.” 

Like the folk high schools of Denmark and Sweden, the Nansen 
School was to provide sufficient training in practical arts and crafts to 
enable its students to earn a living in the field of their main interest 
and talent. But beyond such practical instruction, the School aimed at 
nothing less than bringing twentieth-century Norwegians into vital 
contact with the long stream of human culture which goes back through 
the ages to Greece and to Judea. As an “academy of humanism,”’ it 
naturally embraced all things that concern and benefit mankind: art, 
science, literature, social studies, and religion. For while Wyller and 
Schjelderup fought whole-heartedly against prejudice and error 
wherever they appeared, in conventional dogma or in science, they 
fully realized that man is a reverent as well as a working and thinking 
being. The goal of the Nansen School was to send out, not graduates 
with paper diplomas, but complete men and women bearing the true 
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keys to successful living and to useful citizenship: trained hands, a 
sympathetic heart, a cultivated and thinking mind. 

These two followers of Nansen planned with intense idealism, but 
they also had first-hand, realistic knowledge of the forces they were 
seeking to combat and divert. Several years before, Dr. Schjelderup 
had written a book on Hitler and the subjugation of German churches 
which promptly won him expulsion from the Reich and the disfavor of 
the Nazis. For his part, Wyller had long acquaintance with the cur- 
rents and cross-currents in that age-old laboratory of political experi- 
ment—F ance, as well as having witnessed something of what was 
going on inside Russia. Faced with the antitheses of complete individ- 
ualism on one hand, leading logically to chaos, and of complete collec- 
tivism on the other, leading inevitably to the Fascist or Communist 
State, they hoped to discover in and through the Nansen School the 
secret of combining the good qualities of both movements and of har- 
nessing them to democratic life. That is, to reconcile the unity and 
swiftness of action which is the great asset of a dictatorship, with those 
human values of freedom in thought, speech, and action which are the 
best fruits of democracy. 

During 1937 and 1938 Schjelderup and Wyller carried on their 
campaign to spread these ideas and to recruit material and moral sup- 
port for the School. Wyller was particularly active in this campaign- 
ing, for he had the ability to meet every man on his own ground, from 
university professor to Nordland fisherman. To urban audiences in 
Qslo, to groups of peasants in mountain valleys, he explained the 
projected Nansen School. Or rather, he dramatized it with an elo- 
quence and a fire that soon made him known throughout the length 
and breadth of Norway; he stirred up his too conservative and trusting 
countrymen to realize that the questions of individualism versus 
collectivism, of totalitarian State versus democracy, were vitally im- 
portant even in peaceful Norway. 

And so in the summer of 1939 the Nansen School became a reality, 
opening its doors in temporary quarters in Lillehammer until a regular 
building could be constructed. But the subsequent story is as brief as 
it is poignant. In the events that came swiftly upon Europe in Septem- 
ber and afterwards, the School was also caught. When Finland was 
attacked by Russia, the opposing desires of remaining neutral and of 
helping a sister nation swept through Norway. Schjelderup insisted 
in all sincerity that non-resistance, that complete pacifism was the only 
answer to such an invasion. But Wyller, although by nature a man 
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abhorring all violence, felt that Norway must act to meet evil with 
both moral and physical resistance. 

Then, as neither Sweden nor Norway would openly intervene on 
behalf of Finland, Wyller left the Nansen School, once more to travel 
from city to village, from seaport to mountain hamlet, exhorting his 
fellow Norwegians to awake to the dangers of not helping Finland. 
This was in January and February of 1940. In March, immediately 
after the cruel peace had been forced upon the Finns, he set out on a 
tour of Finland to see for himself what the situation was and how 
Norway might even then help that unfortunate land. Then came April, 
and Norway was unable even to defend herself. 

Everyone has doubtless read Daudet’s masterpiece, “The Last 
Class,” that touching story of pupils and grown ups in an Alsatian 
village who thought little of what it meant to share in French culture 
till that fateful day in 1871 when a Prussian master took charge of the 
school. But during the last class in French, how every pupil and vil- 
lager strove to make up for wasted time! 

It is all too easy to imagine a similar scene taking place in Lille- 
hammer only a short time ago. The Prussians of 1940, after taking 
Oslo by surprise and trickery, drove northwards along Lake Mjésen 
by force of arms—from Ejidsvoll and Hamar up the valley of Gud- 
brandsdal. But though we in America read in our millions of news- 
papers about the fall of Lillehammer as a minor military incident, few 
of us indeed could know anything of the really significant event: the 
last class at the Nansen School, the last time teacher or student dared 
talk of freedom or democracy. 

This was the Lillehammer Anders Wyller found on his return to 
Norway in April from his tour in Finland. But then, as before, he 
showed the courage and strength of his faith in Nansen’s ideal of 
culture linked to action. Offering his services to the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in its fight against the invaders, he took part in the campaigns 
from the middle to the far north of Norway and as a broadcaster found 
new and much-needed use for his eloquence. When the British finally 
abandoned Narvik after its capture, Wyller went with King Haakon 
and the Government to London, there to continue the battle for a 
free Norway. 

Meanwhile the ideals of Fridtiof Nansen have been driven into hid- 
ing in Lillehammer and in every Norwegian town; the lights of culture 
have gone out, one by one, in all parts of Europe. 

When and by whom shall they be relit? 





‘The Grieving North 


By PAr LAGERKVIST 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WHARTON STORK 


O MORE in joyous carnival 
The praise of life is ringing, 


Hushed is the summer’s festal hall, 
And not a breeze is singing. 


For deeply sunken is our land 
Beneath the weight of sorrow. 

And who can reach a helping hand, 
When balm is none to borrow? 


Our brother nation, sorely bled, 
Lies low in desperate anguish. 

It seems the very winds are dead, 
So silently they languish. 


"Tis summer, but with friends betrayed 
By tyranny and treason, 
Our northland flowers droop and fade, 
Unmindful of the season. 


The precious lamp of freedom’s dower, 
The dearest gift we treasure, 

Is trampled out by ruthless power 

To suit a foeman’s pleasure. 


But do not think, proud tyrants, ye 
Can bind the soul in fetters ; 
The men ye doom to slavery 
Are still no less your betters. 


In silence lies our brother land, 

Where the lakes and fjords are dreaming, 
No whisper is wafted from strand to strand 
Or to peaks in the distance gleaming. 


Where are the echoing folksongs gay 
Or the sigh in the upland meadows 

Of harebell clusters at close of day? 
Our thoughts are dark as the shadows. 


Stranger, in all this land of song 
There is not a note to quiver. 

But do not fear, ‘twill return ere long 
As brave and as glad as ever. 





The Royal Danish Ballet 


By Lasst LEMKow 


Dramatic Editor of “Berlingske Tidende” 


In spite of the continued blackout with its danger to life and limb, 
in spite of financial depression and the heavy hand of German cen- 
sorship, the Royal Theater in Copenhagen is carrying on as best it 
can, though no longer playing the great patriotic dramas that drew 
crowds immediately after the invasion. Nor dves it play to full houses 
any more. It is but rarely that the lantern indicating a sold out house 
is hung out, and now it is blue instead of red. Delayed Copenhagen 
papers of November 1 review a ballet program of the night before, 
which included the numbers mentioned by Mr. Lemkow. Margot 
Lander appeared in Swan Lake, and Else Héjgaard in Le Spectre 
de la Rose. The evening closed with El Gaucho by Harald Lander. 


HE ROYAL DANISH BALLET has long since attained 

international fame. For some years past it has been the priv- 

ilege of the writer to accompany it on a number of successful 
tours to the capitals of Europe. Its first official appearance abroad was 
at the International Exposition in Brussels under the protection of 
His Majesty King Christian of Denmark. In the following years 
distinguished performances in Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Karlsruhe, 
Stockholm, and other cities established its position as the best in 
Europe. 

I have seen the most famous dancers of our time. I have admired 
Nijinsky, applauded Massine, been enthusiastic over Trudi Schoop, 
and seen the excellent work of the Monto Carlo Ballet, in the United 
States among other places, and I venture to say that no ballet ensemble 
in all the world can measure up with the Danish. If the war had not 
come, New York would have had an opportunity to see for itself, for 
the Royal Danish Ballet had planned an extended visit to America 
under the patronage of their Royal Highnesses Crown Prince Fred- 
erik and Crown Princess Ingrid. The war put a stop to this project. 

The traditions of the Royal Danish Ballet go back almost two 
centuries, to the year 1748. The school in which its young dancers are 
trained was founded in 1829 by the French master August Bournon- 
ville, who was called to Copenhagen and appointed royal Danish 
maitre de ballet. His beautiful compositions, Napoli, Far from Den- 
mark, and Valdemar, may still be seen at the Royal Theater, every 
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Harald Lander, Maitre de Ballet at the Royal Theater in 
Copenhagen 


step just as the master wrote them. His principles still dominate the 
Ballet, his school is still active. 

Members of the Royal Danish Ballet are recruited as children. At 
the age of five or six they are bound to the theater and, even if they do 
not actually live there, receive their entire education there. The same 
system was followed at the ballet school of St. Petersburg in the régime 
of the Czars, but since this was closed, the Danish is the only ballet in 
the world that has preserved the traditions of international dancing. 
The “ballet children” belong wholly to the theater. They are brought 
up with strictness, but according to the best pedagogical rules. Their 
training is not confined to the dance. They are taught what other Dan- 
ish children learn, special emphasis being placed on languages, first 
and foremost French and English. 
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“The Shepherdess and the Chimney Sweep,” Ballet by Lander after 
Andersen’s Fairy Tale. Performed by Children of Six to Fourteen 


When Grace Moore visited Copenhagen, she sang for the royal fam- 
ily and was decorated by the King. On the day when she was going to 
sing, she paid an early visit to the Royal Theater. As she crossed the 
stage, she noticed one of the ballet children who curtsied deeply to her. 
Grace Moore chucked the little girl under the chin, and said, “I sup- 
pose you don’t understand what I say, but you are certainly a sweet 
and polite little thing.” To her surprise the child answered in fairly 
correct English, “I understand you very well. I know you are a very 
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Ulla Poulsen in Lander’s Ballet “The Little Mermaid” after Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tale. Music by Fini Henriques 


great singer. I have seen most of your pictures, and I am looking for- 
ward to hearing you in La Bohéme tonight.” 

Europeans often think that Americans are not easily impressed, but 
I know that my old friend Grace Moore was impressed. For she soon 
found that almost all the ballet children could understand her and could 
carry on a simple conversation in English. She also found that they 
knew a good deal about the operas, for when the Royal Theater puts 
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The Blue Waltz from “It Was an Evening” 


on opera, the children often act as supernumeraries. It occasionally 


happens that a dancer leaps from the ballet into opera or drama. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen the career of the Danish ballet child 
begins. The child enters the class of “aspirants,” then advances to 
become a dancer, then a ballet dancer, and finally, if possessed of suf- 
ficient talent, may be appointed a royal solo dancer. 

The Royal Danish Ballet has for some years been under the direction 
of the youthful maitre de ballet Harald Lander. It is not too much to 
say that he has given it new life, and it is due to him that it has become 
famous throughout Europe through successful tours abroad. Lander, 
who is yet on the sunny side of thirty-five, received the usual training 
of a Danish dancer, but was wise enough to break off in time and go 
abroad, to the United States and Mexico. He literally danced his way 
through the States. For a whole year he was under contract with the 
Paramount theaters in order to learn what the New World could teach 
him. He is especially an expert in Mexican and Spanish dances. His 
composition El Gaucho shows his perfect mastery of Mexican dances 
and background. It is without a doubt one of the loveliest and most 
entertaining ballets ever presented to an international public. 

Upon his return to Denmark Harald Lander was appointed royal 
maitre de ballet, and at once took hold of his new tasks. He brought 
from America not only fresh impulses but a thorough knowledge of 
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“El Gaucho,” Ballet by Harald Lander 


the modern ballet, and in the course of half a dozen years he has been 
able to bring the ensemble to the high level it occupies today. 


The work of a maitre de ballet is not only to teach the corps how to 
dance, to maintain discipline, and to arrange incidental dances for an 
opera or a national performance. Harald Lander has also distinguished 
himself as a composer of original ballets. Although he is not especially 
Danish in his tastes, it is nevertheless the most markedly Danish of his 
compositions that has been most highly acclaimed both at home and 
abroad, and deservedly so. It is entitled Jt Was an Evening after an 
old popular song about Tivoli. It has been repeated to the point of 
banality that no other city in the world possesses an amusement park 
to compare with Tivoli. In no other place is beauty, entertainment, and 
art combined so happily. There rich and poor mingle. The King and 
Queen may take their walk along the promenade side by side with the 
common laborer, and no one thinks anything about it. Harald Lander 
has used Tivoli as the point of departure for his ballet. 

It begins with music by a charming little orchestra in which the 
youngest of the ballet children appear as amorini. They play the most 
popular of all Tivoli melodies, popular throughout Scandinavia, the 
Champagne Galop. As the notes of the orchestra die away, a young 
man and a girl are seen sitting on a bench in Tivoli. They fall asleep 
there, and dream. The dream develops into the most gorgeous of 
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Three Solo Dancers in the Rehearsal Room of the Royal Theater: 
Margot Lander, Ulla Poulsen, and Else Héjgaard 


Harald Lander’s dance compositions to date, “The Blue Waltz.” The 
entire corps de ballet and all the solo dancers take part, dressed in the 
most beautiful costumes. The ballad purist might shrug his shoulder 
and say, “Film!” But although it is true that “The Blue Waltz’ might 
bear comparison with Hollywood’s most showy productions, it is 
nevertheless not film. The technical structure of the dance and the 
choreographically correct waltz steps are carried out with such perfec- 
tion of every detail, that the performance belongs to the difficult art of 
the ballet. I have seen audiences in Stockholm, Brussels, and Paris go 
wild over “The Blue Waltz,” and I am sure the same will be true in 
New York when the opportunity comes for the Royal Danish Ballet 
to perform before the critical audiences in that great city. 

The art of the ballet is international, and the repertoire is the same 
the world over. Swan Lake, Le Spectre de la Rose, the compositions 
of De Falla, Ravel, and Fokine are on the programs of all international 
ballet ensembles, and this is true also of the Danish. In addition it has 
the compositions of its own masters. 
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THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET 


Margot Lander in Fokine’s Ballet “Chopiniana” 


Harald Lander has vitalized the Danish Ballet by giving the very 
young their chance. He knows very well that the public does not wish 
to see old dancers, and he has intensified the training of the young 
members of the corps so that they have been able to take their places 
early, and at present the corps de ballet consists entirely of young and 
very capable dancers. Youth and grace has been his aim, and he has 
attained it. 
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Ulla Poulsen is the one among the Danish women dancers who has 
won most praise from critics abroad. Up to her retirement in 1939 she 
was the most distinguished lyric solo dancer of the Royal Theater. A 
marvellously beautiful woman, she had a graceful though not a brilliant 
technique. Her graceful arm movements and fascinating mimicry were 
among her chief charms. While still very young, she was married to the 
leading actor of the Royal Theater, Johannes Poulsen. When he 
directed the performance of Everyman in the Hollywood Bowl in 
1937, she was with him, and danced a solo part, which was highly 
acclaimed, especially by the assembled film colony. The following year 
her husband died, and she left the theater. She has recently married 
Baron Rosenorn-Lehn, a member of the Danish nobility and owner of 
large estates. The former solo dancer now lives quietly in one of the 
most beautiful old manor houses in Denmark. Among the honors that 
have come to her are decorations awarded by the Danish and Swedish 
Kings. 

Margot Lander, wife of the maitre de ballet, is no doubt the one 
among our women dancers who possesses the most highly developed 
technique. She is a dark beauty, extremely fascinating, light as thistle- 
down, and with a degree of elegance that almost takes one’s breath 
away. Her assurance in the most difficult and complicated parts has 
amazed the critics. She is a typically modern dancer, but is nevertheless 
a most graceful princess in that old favorite Swan Lake. 

Else H6jgaard, married to a prominent business man, is the direct 
opposite of Margot Lander. She is a Northern type, tall and radiantly 
fair, with a charming smile. She is decidedly gifted as a lyric dancer 
and has also a highly developed technique, but it is her stately beauty 
that has won her most admiration. She is also an actress and a very 
popular one, but has not therefore ceased to take dancing parts. 

Borge Ralov is the most prominent among the men dancers and has 
recently been appointed an instructor. One of the world’s leading 
critics of the ballet has nominated him for the place left vacant by 
Nijinsky. His technique is highly developed, his choreography almost 
perfect. In appearance he is dazzling, slender and graceful, a born 
dancer, but unlike many men dancers he is decidedly masculine. 

At present the Royal Danish Ballet has a hundred members. 'There 
are only six solo dancers, four men and two women. Although the latter 
rank high in their art, the fame of the ensemble is not due only to them 
but to the brilliant work of the corps de ballet which, combined with 
the high attainments of the individuals, has won for the Royal Danish 
Ballet the reputation of being the most distinguished, the most cul- 
tured, and the most technically expert in Europe. 





The Stockholm Institute for the Crippled, the Caroline Institute in the Background 


Rehabilitating the Crippled 


By Brireir MAGNuspoTTeER HEpstrOM 


At a time when tens of thousands of cripples, soldiers and civil- 
ians, old and young, are created by the war, the great success of the 
Scandinavians in helping the disabled to help themselves has a mes- 
sage to the world. 


ELFARE WORK in Sweden has in recent years been 

widened and deepened in such a way as to serve both the 

individual and the community more effectively than before. 

One important field is the care of the crippled. Historically it is not 

old and has no traditions to build on. A few generations ago disabled 

persons were regarded only as burdens on their families and the com- 

munity. Nobody asked what they themselves felt about their fate. No 

doubt Sweden in past centuries had more cripples than now, in part 

because the medical and surgical aid which now saves many from per- 

manent disability was lacking, in part because Sweden, like all other 
countries, always had a large number of war invalids. 

The care of the disabled is a natural outcome of the humanitarian 

impulse to relieve suffering and make existence more tolerable for the 
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unfortunate. At the same time it is based on the democratic principle 
that every human being should as far as possible be given the oppor- 
tunity to earn his own living and care for himself. 

The Swedish institutes for the crippled are, like those of several 
other countries, patterned after the Danish, which owed their existence 
to a clergyman, Hans Knudsen. It is said that, when he came back to 
Denmark from a pastoral charge in the Danish West Indies, he one 
day saw a poor girl dragging herself along the street on crutches, and 
begging. He was seized with a feeling of deep compassion, and then 
and there resolved that he would devote his life to helping the crippled. 
In 1872 he founded in Copenhagen the first institute for the crippled 
based on the modern program: first medical and surgical aid, then 
vocational training, and then whatever social help each case required. 

In Sweden work for the crippled was first started by private organi- 
zations. They began with training-schools and later added homes in 
which the pupils could live. One such institution was established in 
Goteborg, one in Hilsingborg, and one in Stockholm. The severe 
epidemic of infantile paralysis which swept the country led to a re- 
organization in which the polyclinic, the hospital, the training-school, 
and the home were all united in one institution. A State grant was 
first given in 1901 and amounted to 7,500 kronor. Gradually the sub- 
sidy has been increased until now it totals about a million and a half 
annually. The State appoints one half of the trustees, including the 
chairman. 

There are now four institutes for the crippled in Sweden, the largest 
being that in Stockholm. The buildings are all new and quite magnifi- 
cent. The situation is ideal, near the pleasure palace Haga, with a 
beautiful view of a landscape with woods and lakes besides a part of 
the city. The equipment is all first class. The institute is prepared both 
to care for the sick and to train the handicapped. It contains therefore, 
besides polyclinic and hospital, a department for therapeutical and 
physical therapy, baths, workshop for manufacturing bandages, train- 
ing-school, home, and inspection service. The orthopedic clinic of the 
Caroline Institute is combined with it, and the head physician is Pro- 
fessor Hemming Waldenstrém. 

The superintendent of the Stockholm Institute for the Crippled 
is Miss Sigrid H6jer who has been in charge of work for the disabled 
in Stockholm since 1925 and is therefore thoroughly familiar with all 
its problems. In addition to her practical and theoretical training and 
her wide experience, she has the personal qualifications required. She 
is a vital and sympathetic human being who, by her simple and straight- 
forward manner, wins both her co-workers and the patients. She has 





REHABILITATING THE CRIPPLED 


A Lesson in Quilting 


given the entire Institute an atmosphere that is homelike and com- 
fortable. 

People become crippled chiefly from defects or malformations caus- 
ing disturbances in the functioning of the organs that control posture 
and movement. Or the infirmity may be caused by nervous diseases, 
infantile paralysis or the so-called spastic forms of paralysis, or by 
diseases of the bones or joints caused by tuberculosis, rheumatism, 
rickets, or caries. Or the infirmity may be congenital, such as club-foot 
or misplacement in the hip joint, or it may be the result of an accident. 

In the Stockholm Institute for the Crippled, people from the city 
and the neighboring provinces are cared for. Heat, massage, exercises, 
and fitting the patient with casts and bandages belong to the medical 
part of the work. When necessary, surgical treatment is given. In many 
cases, particularly if the trouble is taken in its early stages, a complete 
cure may be effected. In other cases the patient may be greatly helped 
by orthopedic or mechanical devices and thus enabled to work and 
support himself wholly or partially. The inspectors then study each 
case and find out whether the patient when dismissed can take care of 
himself or if he still needs help, and if so of what kind. It may be he 
needs schooling, or vocational training, or help to find work. 
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The Furniture Made in the Cabinet Department Is Being Upholstered 


The children most in need of it are placed in the boarding-school. 
The one connected with the Stockholm Institute for the Crippled is 
situated on Lidingon in one of the suburban quarters of the city near 
the outlet of Lake Malar. There the little wards are given the best of 
care by the head mistress Miss Greta Wickham and three assistant 
teachers. They receive theoretical schooling for six years and in the 
seventh are sent to the Institute for their vocational training. This 
includes many different trades both for men and women. Great care is 
taken in choosing the best for each individual. Personal taste and in- 
clination is duly considered, but of course it is also necessary to look 
at the matter from a practical point of view. The posture required for 
any given task must be one that does not strain crippled bodies too 
severely. The state of the labor market must also be considered. 

Gradually a surprising number of vocations have been opened to 
the crippled. To walk through the work rooms of the Institute is a 
stimulating experience. Teachers and pupils seem to enjoy their work, 
and it is absolutely amazing to see what can be done even by the severely 
handicapped. There are several departments of cabinet-making, turn- 
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Bookbinding Is an Important Trade 


ing, and carving, where all kinds of furniture are produced. In another 
department the furniture is upholstered. Painting includes both houses 
and furnishings. There is a special department for lacquering auto- 
mobiles. Fine handicrafts, such as brush-making, bookbinding, and 
metal work are taught, as also of course shoemaking and tailoring. In 
the clinical shops bandages and the various surgical appliances needed 
by the cripples are made. 

The women carry on all kinds of sewing, white goods, underwear, 
dresses from simple house dresses to elegant costumes for festive oc- 
casions, besides embroidery, lace-making, making of lamp shades, and 
weaving. Some girls prefer to learn housework, others study the care 
of children. Some go through commercial or technical schools or learn 
to be watchmakers or modistes. Besides the practical training they 
are also given theoretical instruction bearing on their work. Both the 
members of the staff and the pupils belong to study circles where they 
learn languages, civics, and psychology. 

Gymnastics adapted to their particular needs are of course very 
important for the crippled. Miss H6jer tells how those who have lost 
the use of their lower limbs as a result of infantile paralysis love to 
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plunge into the swimming pool where they are kept afloat by cork 
cushions. In the water the muscles of their legs begin to work, and 
when they feel their limbs moving their courage seems to awaken 
again. Not the least important part of the Institute’s task is to give 
the patients a new will to live. 

What a difference between the lot of the crippled and infirm a few 
decades ago and now! The isolation, depression, and gloom of the 
past is gone, and instead there is the joy of work and the pleasure of 
companionship. One can well understand that the sense of being dif- 
ferent from others must have developed in a crippled child a sense of 
inferiority, but now when each one is part of a body of hundreds of 
young people not one of whom is free from infirmity of one kind or 
another, that feeling of being set apart is gone. 

At each one of the institutes there is a branch of the society Aid for 
the Crippled. The society has its own magazine in which the needs of 
the crippled and handicapped are discussed, and through which meet- 
ings and gatherings for social intercourse or cultural pursuits are 
arranged. It also serves to keep up the contact with pupils who have 
left the institute. 

At the Stockholm Institute for the Crippled there are two inspectors 
whose duty it is to dispose of the work of the former pupils. In many 
cases they have first to convince the employers that the work turned 
out by the cripples can compete in beauty and durability with that of 
normal people. But employers are beginning to overcome their preju- 
dices, and those who buy the products are usually well satisfied. Some- 
times the work turned out by the Institute is ordered in advance by 
the public which has learned to appreciate its excellence. 

The inspectors travel in their districts in order to familiarize them- 
selves with working conditions and visit those who are receiving or have 
received aid in any form. They distribute working materials to those 
so seriously crippled that they cannot leave their homes. The finished 
product is bought by the Institute and afterwards sold. In order to 
promote sales there is a store in Stockholm called De fyras bod which 
is largely patronized by tourists. 

The final aim of all the work for the crippled is to help them to help 
themselves. In making them as far as possible self-supporting, these 
people so harshly treated by fate are restored to a sense of their own 
worth as human beings. If we succeed in doing that, we are representa- 
tives not only of modern social and democratic ideals but also of the 
human values that our age longs for more than for anything else. 





Still at Geneva 


The Health Department of the League 
Carries on Dr. Madsen’s Work 


By Essy LEHMANN-RASMUSSEN 


Former Member of the League Secretariat 


The League of Nations is not dead. All its non-political depart- 
ments are still working, though with much reduced staffs. Last year a 
committee was formed and endorsed by President Roosevelt to invite 
the humanitarian activities of the League to come here. The major 
part of the economic and financial department is already functioning 
at Princeton; the health department has been invited, but is still 


at Geneva; the International Labor Office is active at Montreal. 


N THE CORRIDORS OF THE LEAGUE Building at 

Geneva you may have come across a youthful gentleman with 

white hair and a fresh complexion, looking the picture of health, 
good temper, and top form: that was Thorvald Madsen, the eminent 
Chairman of the League’s Health Committee and Director of the 
Danish Government’s Serum Institute at Copenhagen. 

Thorvald Madsen early distinguished himself in his native country, 
Denmark—perhaps the land where medical and hygienic standards are 
the highest—as an expert on serums, antitoxins, and epidemiological 
questions in general. He had already gained international renown when 
he accepted the League of Nation’s invitation to cooperate in its anti- 
typhus campaign in eastern Europe after the first World War. 

At that time typhus, relapsing fever, and cholera, sweeping west- 
ward from the vast plains of Russia and Poland, threatened to over- 
whelm western Europe. The League organized, in 1920, an Epidemic 
Commission which succeeded in convincing the health services of the 
countries bordering on Russia of the necessity for uniting their efforts 
to combat these diseases. The League’s Epidemic Commission, of 
which Dr. Madsen was one of the most prominent members, helped 
these countries to establish hospitals and delousing stations; furnished 
doctors, drugs, and supplies. The emergency was so serious that even 
Soviet Russia, though not a member of the League at that time, co- 
operated with its neighbors and with the Epidemic Commission. 

After the termination of the Greco-Turkish War, the influx to 
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Greece of refugees from Asia Minor : 
gave rise to terrible epidemics of cholera, 
dysentery, and typhoid fever. Here 
again the League’s Epidemic Commis- 
sion rendered valuable service; 500,000 
refugees were vaccinated against these 
three diseases, and the epidemics were 
checked. 

Soon the need was felt for an organ to 
direct and coordinate the League’s 
world-wide activities in the service of 
public health and hygiene. Thorvald 
Madsen, who had presided over the 
League’s Serum Conference in London 
in 1921, and taken a prominent part in 
the campaigns in Poland and Asia 
Minor, was appointed chairman of the 
central body of the health organization, called the Health Committee. 
He continued to guide and plan its work with the assistance of the 
League’s able Medical Director, a Pole, Dr. L. Rajchmann, and his 
collaborators, from 1921-1937. Thorvald Madsen resigned from the 
chairmanship and was appointed Honorary President of the Health 
Committee. 

Among the manifold tasks planned and directed by Dr. Madsen’s 
Committee and pursued during the twenty years which have elapsed 
since the League machinery was created, a few will be outlined briefly. 


Prevention of the Spread of Epidemics from China and Spain 


Plague, cholera, yellow fever, dysentery, smallpox, and typhus 
fever still occur, and as soon as precautionary measures relax, as a 
result of the disorganization following war, these diseases begin to 
spread. In order to prevent the spread of typhus fever from Spain 
into other countries during and after the civil war, the Health Organi- 
zation sent an international commission of experts to Loyalist Spain 
in January 1937 to inquire into the situation and recommend preventive 
measures. 

In China the situation was still more critical, and three League 
commissions composed of English, French, and Swiss experts have 
worked with Chinese doctors in remote parts of China to stamp out 
plague, typhus fever, and smallpox. In 1988 the Chinese were con- 
fronted with a shortage of anti-cholera vaccine. The League made 
an appeal to the various countries for millions of doses; the response 


Dr. THorvALD MaDsEN 
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was immediate and generous. The United States contributed, through 
the American Red Cross, three million of the eight million doses 
required. 


The Singapore or Eastern Bureau 


The East has always been the part of the world from which the most 
terrible epidemics have spread, and the governments, as a result of 
long effort, arrived at an agreement concerning certain preventive 
measures such as the burning of infected ships, quarantine, etc. These 
measures were onerous, and frequently excessive for lack of adequate 
information, inasmuch as no international machinery existed. Passen- 
gers were harried from port to port, being refused permission to land, 
and ships were detained at quarantine stations for lengthy periods, 
involving loss of time and money. 

In 1920 the League set up its Eastern Bureau at Singapore which 
receives weekly, or more frequent, cable messages from more than 180 
ports in Asia, Australia, and the east coast of Africa, analyzes the 
information thus obtained, and broadcasts it over ten wireless stations, 
so that every health officer in the whole area—bounded on the east by 
Panama, on the west by Suez, and on the north by Vladivostok— 
besides every ship’s captain, and every airplane pilot, may know when, 
where, and to what extent disease prevails in harbors, cities, and dis- 
tricts of that area. Thus precautions may be concentrated and unneces- 
sary hardships to passengers and shipping avoided. 

Moreover, periodical bulletins of epidemiological intelligence con- 
cerning the entire world are published weekly at Geneva. This service 
gives information as to the spread of diseases, useful not only to doctors 
and students but to all who intend to travel in remote countries, thus 
enabling them to avoid dangerous areas or take preventive measures. 


Standardization of Medical Preparations 


The therapeutic value of certain drugs, vaccines, gland extracts, 
vitamins, and other preparations for the prevention and treatment of 
particular diseases cannot be based on their weight or volume alone. 
They are tested by noting the effect they produce on laboratory ani- 
mals, and their strength is indicated in units. Such units used to differ 
from country to country; thus, for instance, 83 units of German 
tetanus antitoxin were equal to 100 unitg of the American product. 
Certain countries do not produce all gf these preparations, and when 
they are imported from different g@arters, the units in which their 
strength is expressed may differ, creating confusion and perhaps 
even working injuries. 
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The League’s Health Organization has brought about order in this 
field. Experts have studied these preparations and agreed on standards 
and units for each. Standard preparations are preserved in two 
national laboratories: those of Hampstead, England, and Copenhagen, 
Denmark, the latter, of which more below, being placed under the 
direction of Thorvald Madsen. From these two central institutes 
samples are sent periodically to laboratories in different countries for 
comparison with national preparations; for further control samples of 
national products are sent to the central laboratories for checking 
against international standards. Thus twenty-seven preparations have 
been standardized and the accidents which previously occurred as a 
result of the use of inadequately dosed products can now be avoided. 
How many of us realize when we see, for example, a package of vita- 
min preparations marked in “international units” that this is a result 
of the Health Organization’s work? 


Assistance to Governments 


In 1928 a severe epidemic of dengue (a disease of warm countries 
somewhat resembling influenza) broke out in Athens. As the Greek 
public services could not cope with it, the government appealed to 
the League for assistance, and a medical officer from the Health 
Organization helped the local doctors to organize the campaign. This 
officer discussed with the Greek authorities methods of improving the 
public health services which had proved to be insufficient. 

Subsequently the Greek government asked the League to cooperate 
in the reorganization of the health services of that country. A com- 
mission of experts, presided over by Thorvald Madsen and including 
among others two Americans, an Englishman, and a Frenchman, went 
to Greece and made a survey of the existing conditions on the basis of 
which a plan for reorganizing the health and medical services in Greece 
was drawn up. This plan was accepted by the government, and the 
Health Organization assisted in carrying it out. The essence of the plan 
was the division of Greece into health center districts, such as exist in 
New York City and other places in the United States. These were 
manned with well-trained health officers and nurses. Further, a school 
of hygiene was established at Athens with the generous aid of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Particularly intensive health work has been carried out in China. The 
new government in Nanking, anxious to modernize Chinese institu- 
tions, asked the League to help in reorganizing the health services, 
quarantine, hospital system, and medical education. A comprehensive 
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plan was drawn up for this purpose by League experts in collaboration 
with the Chinese government. Dispensaries were set up to combat 
smallpox and cholera around Shanghai, and new water supplies were 
put in operation. Central health stations and hospitals were established 
and new courses in medical education instituted in schools and uni- 
versities. During the Japanese invasion of China most of the above 
work has had to be abandoned, all efforts being concentrated on refugee 
and anti-epidemic work necessitated by the war. In 1937 the League 
Assembly voted two million Swiss frances (over $400,000) to aid the 
Chinese government in its anti-epidemic campaign, and medical units 
dispatched by the League are now at work in China. 


The Campaign to Improve Nutrition 


One of the most recent and most popular activities of the Health 
Organization is the inquiry into the question of nutrition. The origin 
was a request from the Japanese government for a study of the food 
of Japan. This was carried out by an English expert selected by the 
League. Later a group of experts recommended methods of making 
similar dietary studies in different countries. This question became one 
of vital importance in view of the economic depression and its effects 


on the standard of living. At the International Labor Conference 
in 1935 the danger of widespread malnutrition and undernutrition 
was pointed out, and the League Assembly, which met the same year, 
decided to set up a committee of agriculturists, economists, health 
and other experts to make a report on the various aspects of the 
problem. The Health Organization, through its experts, studied the 
physiological bases of nutrition and indicated the amounts and kinds 
of food which constitute the healthiest diet. 

The mixed committee set up by the Assembly published a report 
in 1937 which aroused great interest both in Europe and in America 
and was referred to by the New York Times as the book of the year. 
It was recommended that national committees on nutrition should be 
formed, and twenty-two countries have created such committees; on 
two occasions their representatives have met at Geneva to exchange 
views and receive information on experience in other countries. 

This problem of undernutrition and malnutrition is certainly one 
of the most serious with which the world of today is faced, and it is 
evident that an important element in the campaign against these evils 
is the knowledge of the nutritive value of different kinds of food and 
in what proportion they should be used. 
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Many proofs of the interest which the League’s work in the non- 
political field has evoked in the United States have been given through- 
out the years and it can be seen from the statements made above that 
this country has actively cooperated therein. Last year President 
Roosevelt endorsed the work of a newly organized American commit- 
tee to help preserve the non-political and humanitarian activities of the 
League of Nations. In his letter to the committee’s chairman, Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley, the President says: ““The League’s Health Organi- 
zation, for example, must in no way relax its efforts in preventing 
epidemics. Wartime conditions definitely increase the danger. The 
world-wide efforts for better nutrition standards have already shown 
that the way toward solution of health problems may also be the way 
toward definite improvement of economic conditions.” 

It is to be hoped that means will be found to secure the continuation 
and development of the remarkable work of the League’s Health 
Organization as to the utility of which no serious doubts can be had. 
That this should be done as soon as possible is all the more important 
in view of the prevailing world situation, as pointed out by President 
Roosevelt in his letter. 

It is always difficult to distinguish the part to be attributed to 
individual achievement in a work which is the result of the cooperation 
of so many persons and the combination of so many factors, but it is 
certain that the success of the efforts of the League of Nations in this 
field, of vital importance to humanity, is largely to be attributed to the 
fact that it has been able to benefit from the outset by Thorvald 
Madsen’s eminent professional competence and experience, as well 
as by his fine personal qualities, those of a born leader and a charming, 
highly cultured man of the world with a true Danish sense of humor. 

In his own country Dr. Madsen is known chiefly as the creator of 
the Serum Institute of the Danish State. His association with it began 
in 1894 when he started work as a young assistant in two small rooms 
in Ny Vestergade containing the newly-founded Serum Therapeutic 
Section. In 1902 the Serum Institute moved into its present beautiful 
quarters at Amager and Thorvald Madsen became its chief. Since then 
the Institute has grown until its activities now cover almost the entire 
ground of medical research. 

Dr. Madsen happily combines rare scientific gifts with unusual 
administrative capacity, and has besides that human touch dear to 
Danish hearts. When he celebrated his seventieth birthday last year, he 
resigned as director of the Institute, a position he had held for thirty- 
eight years, but continues to direct its international activities. 





George E. Vincent 


Gis: E. VINCENT, who died in New York February 


1 at the age of seventy-six, had a life singularly rich in achieve- 

ment. In his youth he became associated with the Chautauqua 
and was a moving force in that institution at a time when it was a 
power in American life. As an educator he was professor of sociology 
at Chicago University and later 
president of Minnesota Univer- 
sity. His students enjoyed his 
classes because of the sparkling 
wit that enlivened his serious 
discourse. 

Dr. Vincent’s greatest work, 
however, was done after 1917 
when he accepted the presi- 
dency of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and, with the enormous 
funds at his command, devoted 
himself to fighting disease in all 
parts of the world. When after- 
war epidemics were rampant 
and normal resources dried up, 
the opportunities for help were 
endless, and Dr. Vincent trav- 
elled around the world to learn 
the needs of various countries. 
Grants were given also to non- 
belligerents, and Scandinavian 
institutions have been among 
those that have benefited. In our 
own country the Rockefeller 
Foundation has developed pub- 
lic health service everywhere. 

To the American-Scandinavian Foundation it was a privilege to 
count Dr. Vincent as its Trustee. He was diligent in attending meet- 
ings, and served on committees. In 1933 he lectured in the Scandi- 
navian countries under the auspices of the Foundation. 


George E. Vincent 





Dr. Dam and Vitamin K 


By Nrets BonNNESEN 


OME YEARS AGO nothing was known about vitamins except 
Se: they were something mysterious, absolutely essential to the 

normal growth and health of man, beast, and plants. But for- 
tunately for humanity, scientists all over the world began to ask their 
Whys and Hows, to wonder and ponder. In due course, and by the 
usual process of elimination, they discovered Vitamins A, B, and C, 
which now can be bought wrap- 
ped in cellophane at drug stores 
everywhere. 

In 1984 the Danish scientist, 
Dr. Henrik Dam, discovered 
Vitamin K at the Biochemical 
Institute of the University of 
Copenhagen. What might this 
new vitamin be? How was it 
discovered? And why is it called 
K and not by some other letter 
of the alphabet? 

When Dr. Dam graduated 
from the Royal Technical Col- 
lege of Copenhagen in 1923, he 
was already deeply interested 
in science, and did not want to 
practise engineering as a pro- 
fession. Instead he applied for 
and obtained a position at the 
Physiological Institute in Co- 
penhagen. There he worked un- 
der the leadership of the late 
Professor Valdemar Henriques, 
who suggested to him that he take up the investigation of Cholesterol, a 
fatty substance present in the blood and brain, in the yolk of eggs and 
in the bile, where it causes gallstones when for some reason it crystal- 
lizes in the gall bladder. It was the experiments in connection with 
Cholesterol that led Dr. Dam to the discovery of Vitamin K, the coagu- 
lation (Danish: Koagulation) vitamin, which is now forever connected 
with his name. 


Dr. Henrik Dam 
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Little was known about Cholesterol, and part of the experiment 
was to find out what would happen if an animal—in this case a chicken 
—were fed a diet totally lacking in Cholesterol. Would the chicken be 
able to produce it, or was it a substance that had to be fed to the 
chicken? And what would be the effect if the chicken should prove 
unable to produce this—as it was known—vital substance. 

Young chickens were placed on wire netting, which was kept 
meticulously clean, and fed about the strangest Cholesterol-free diet 
any animal had ever eaten. Blood tests showed that their Cholesterol 
content stayed perfectly normal. 

After a while, however, one of the chickens died and another 
became ill with a hemorrhagic disease, a bleeding tendency, or a kind 
of scurvy. Blood effusions were apparent under the skin. And the 
first Why on the road to the discovery of Vitamin K was asked. All 
known vitamins had been fed to the chickens. Cholesterol was present 
in normal quantity. Why then did the chickens get sick? 

Similar experiments were made at the same time in California. 
There it was found that by feeding cabbage to the stricken chickens 
the disease was cured. But to Dr. Dam’s good luck nothing more was 
done about it, because it was believed the curative effect was due to 
the Vitamin C content of the cabbage. 

Yet Dr. Dam knew that there was something he did not know all 
about. There was something missing somewhere, and he set out to 
find it. More experiments were made. More chickens and rats were 
treated with the same and even stranger diets, and always with the 
same result: hemorrhagic disease. By closer examination, the complete 
absence or an abnormally small content of Prothrombin, one of the 
four elements that cause coagulation of the blood, was discovered in 
the blood of the stricken animals. And the second Why was asked. 
What caused this absence?Could there be a hitherto unknown vitamin, 
the absence of which would cause this phenomenon? And a thorough, 
strenuous, and patient study and research began. It was discovered 
that pig’s liver, alfalfa, cabbage, spinach, and all green vegetables 
would cure an animal suffering from hemorrhagic disease and that 
the active substance could be extracted and concentrated from these 
materials. The effect and the presence of a new vitamin had thus been 
proved and discovered. 

The next step was to prepare the vitamin in a pure state. This took 
place in 1939 through the cooperation of Dr. Dam with Professor P. 
Karrer of Zurich. They succeeded in extracting the pure Vitamin K 
from alfalfa. 
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The hemorrhagic disease caused by the lack of Vitamin K is gen- 
erally apparent only in children during the first week after their birth. 
The reason for this is simply that very little Vitamin K passes from 
the mother to the fetus. The newborn child gets very little milk during 
the first week and few bacteria find their way to its alimentary canal. 
Should the child in this period meet with rough treatment, such as an 
accident, or have to be operated on, the danger of a hemorrhage would 
be great. And in former days, before the discovery of Vitamin K, this 
bleeding could not have been stopped. Now, however, it is possible to 
feed the mother a large dose of Vitamin K before the birth and to give 
the infant an injection thereof immediately after the birth, thus avoid- 
ing this fatal hemorrhagic tendency. 

Adults generally have sufficient bacteria in their intestines to pro- 
vide the necessary Vitamin K. Normal, healthy persons therefore are 
not likely to suffer from lack of this vitamin, even if they live on a diet 
poor in green vegetables. And it should be noted that without the 
vitamin-producing bacteria an adult would be compelled to eat at 
least two pounds of spinach daily to avoid the danger of hemorrhagic 
disease due to the lack of Vitamin K. 

But it happens in connection with gall bladder diseases when the 
free flow of bile is disturbed in obstructive jaundice either by gall- 
stones or by tumors, that adults suffer from an acute and dangerous 
shortage of Vitamin K. This is due to the fact that a free flow of bile 
is necessary for the digestion of fats. The lack of bile makes it im- 
possible for the patient to absorb Vitamin K, and consequently a 
hemorrhage incurred as a result of an operation may prove fatal. 
Patients suffering from one of these diseases are now given an 
injection of Vitamin K four to six hours before the operation, and 
the danger of a fatal hemorrhage is thereby completely eliminated. 

Vitamin K was discovered in 1934-35 by Dr. Henrik Dam at the 
Biochemical Institute in Copenhagen. Its effect on the formation of 
Prothrombin was proved by Dr. Dam and associates in 1936. Many 
American scientists have studied the effects of the vitamin. Dr. 
Almauist, of Berkeley, California, was the first to notice the presence 
of Vitamin K in rotten fish meal, and he thereby discovered the specific 
significance of the many bacteriological processes in the alimentary 
canal. In 1989 Dr. Doisy, of St. Louis, ascertained the presence of 
two different Vitamins K both of which, however, have the same effect. 

Vitamin K is now produced artificially and has already proved 
itself to be of the greatest benefit to mankind. 





Crown Prince Olav Inspecting the Troop in Little Norway 


Norwegian Flyers in Canada 


From A NORWEGIAN CORRESPONDENT 


ORWAY WAS the first country to experience the full 

crushing force, ruthlessly let loose, of the most powerful war 

machine the world has ever seen. Norway was conquered. After 
two months of heroic resistance, the Norwegians, though heirs to one 
of the oldest kingdoms in the world, had not a square inch of earth to 
call their own. 

They were conquered, yes. Defeated, no! Under their revered King 
and legal Government, the Norwegians who had been exiled by the war 
continued the fight. Others joined them, stealing out of their occupied 
country to take up arms under the only leaders they would recognize 
is such. As the first line of defense, thirty thousand Norwegian seamen 
ire manning fourteen hundred ships of approximately four million 
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tons, sailing under their own flag, carrying supplies to war-harassed 
Britain and giving economic support to the arming and training of the 
Norwegian army, navy, and air force. 

Norwegians stationed in Britain are active in fighting under their 
own free flag, while in Toronto, Canada, the Royal Norwegian Army 
and Naval Air Forces are turning volunteers into first class airmen to 
be sent into action against the foe. It was in July 1940 that the Norwe- 
gian Government in London decided to establish a training camp for 
airmen. Today the place, which a few months ago was a waste field, 
shows a complete modern training camp with long rows of barracks in 
grey and red. Little Norway, as the camp is called, is fully equipped 
with comfortable quarters for the rank and file, messes, recreation 
rooms, educational departments, offices, a hospital, and kitchens, every- 
thing necessary to give the men the best imaginable conditions whether 
at work or in their leisure hours. It is conveniently placed on the west- 
ern water front of Toronto, divided only by a narrow canal from the 
Toronto Island Airport where the hangars and workshops of the Royal 
Norwegian Air Force are situated and where the student pilots of the 
Army Air Force are undergoing their daily training. 

The Norwegian airmen are easily distinguishable among the other 
forces stationed at Toronto by the word NORWAY in white letters on 
the left shoulder of their uniform. On the right shoulder is embroidered 
a small Norwegian flag. The same flag waves over Little Norway side 
by side with the Canadian R.C.A.F. flag. Our men have been very 
hospitably received by the friendly population of Toronto. Their excel- 
lent airmanship has been recognized on several occasions, and the fine 
physique of the Norwegian boys has been commented upon by visitors. 


Training Planes in Little Norway with the Norwegian Colors on Wing and 
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There are at present several hundred men in training at the camp, 
and more are coming all the time. Some have been on ships that have 
been torpedoed in the war zone; others have returned from whaling in 
the Antarctic. Some have escaped from occupied Norway, in many 
cases crossing the sea in open boats. There are also Danes who have 
joined their Norwegian brothers in the common fight for freedom, and 
some Norwegian-American youths have followed the call of the country 
of their ancestors. 

The officers in command at present are Captain Hjalmar Riiser- 
Larsen, internationally known as a polar explorer, and Captain Ole 
Reistad, former holder of high altitude flight records. 

The first fully trained and equipped air fighters will soon go over- 
seas to take part in the battle for freedom. 


The Free Spirit of the North 


By Sicrip UNpbsEtT 


Speech at a Luncheon Given in Her Honor 
by the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 


New York, January 24 


HENEVER I SEE one or the other of the small Scandi- 

\ \ navian newspapers that are published over here, I cannot 
help it, I always feel sad. These Scandinavian-American 
newspapers are, at present, all that is left of our free, responsible, and 
independent press of the Northern countries. Let me say at once, I 
think they are most admirable representatives of the spirit that used 
to animate our press in Scandinavia, and I am sure we are all of us 
immensely grateful to them for the work they carry on. The sad 
thing is that their spiritual relatives at home are silenced, crushed out 
of existence, or usurped by the enemies of our nations and their 
traitor hirelings. You know how things are over there: in Denmark 
and Norway the free press that was our pride has disappeared; a 
number of our most capable and honest newspaper people have been 
imprisoned or thrown out of work. Even a religious magazine like 
Yor Kirke og Kultur is severely censored, and the author Ronald 
angen is serving a long term of hard imprisonment, because he dared, 
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in that magazine, to remind the readers that once upon a time there 
was a German called Fichte, who believed that tyrants had no right 
to try and achieve the impossible—forcing a nation to lose its identity 
and merge into an alien power’s Lebensraum. As to the press in Sweden 
and Finland, we have seen proofs that editors have to tread warily— 
even if some small weeklies, like the Swedish Nordens Frihet and 
Trots Allt still appear, or did appear in December, when I last heard 
from friends in Stockholm that T'rots Allt was still going strong, and 
its editor, Ture Nerman, was to be received with a big banquet on the 
day when he was released from Langholmen, the prison where he had 
served his three months’ term for writing his sincere opinions “trots 
allt’”’—in spite of everything. 

Now, of course this fight against the free press in Scandinavia is 
just one phase of the German battle to break the Northern spirit in 
order that the Northern people can be absorbed into the New Reich 
which the Germans dream of creating, according to their ideas of what 
the Nordic race ought to have been. “Fair as Hitler, tall as Goebbels, 
and slender as Goering,” we used to describe this dream-phantom, and 
spiritually too he must be as unlike the average Scandinavian as the 
composite picture of the three Nazi heroes is unlike an average Nor- 
wegian or Swede. You know, most of the popular folk-tales of Europe 
are common to all the peoples; they tell the same fairy tales and 
stories in most countries; it’s the way they are told that gives them 
the flavor of the different kinds of soil. But there is one German folk 
tale that is not told in any other nation, as far as I know—the story 
of the Pied Piper of Hamelin has been spread outside of Germany 
entirely through books. And I think it is because it is the finest and 
most revealing self-portrait of a people’s soul that ever has been 
created—so intimately German, that it seems perfectly incompre- 
hensible to other nations. 

I felt immensely honored when I learned, some time last December, 
that my books had been banned by Messrs. Hitler and Quisling in 
Germany and Norway— it was even said they had been subjected to the 
time-honored German ceremony of book-burning. But when I think 
it over, I do not believe I have reason to suppose that I have been paid 
any extraordinary compliment—not more than by any other sign 
that people think I am a decent human being. The people who are 
in power today in Norway will have to ban and burn our whole national 
literature, before they are through with it, if they make it their job 
to try and obliterate the Norwegian ways of thinking and looking 
at life. Except for the books of Knut Hamsun and Barbra Ring, I 
do not know what they could tolerate. Certainly not Snorre Sturlu- 
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son’s Sagas of the Norwegian Kings, with Sigvhat Thordarsson’s 
Berséglisvisur—song of frank speaking—addressed to a boy king 
who tried to play tyrant, and his denunciations of the traitors to king 
and country whom the Devil had his pleasure in. Certainly not old 
Petter Dass, the poet-parson of Alstahaug, with his love of the common 
man; with his hatred of the Hansa town Bergen whose merchants 
cheated and enslaved the fishermen of his countryside; with his deep 
and manly piety. Certainly not Henrik Wergeland, our outstanding 
genius, with his fierce love of freedom and humanity, advocate of the 
Jews, hailing the fight against oppression in Spain and Holland and 
Britain, hailing the champions of freedom all over the earth. Certainly 
not Ibsen and not Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson; I don’t see how they could 
ever bring out editions so purified and emasculated and distorted that 
the works of Ibsen or Bjgrnson or Alexander Kielland could be made 
acceptable to the rulers of that Norway which they dream to create by 
means of treason and fraud, and licking of the German military boot, 
and persecution of their countrymen. As for the younger genera- 
tions—my own and those that followed—with quite insignificant ex- 
ceptions they must be silenced and their entire work eradicated, as 
unfit for people within the Nazi Lebensraum. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am vastly honored by your invitation to 
meet you here today. But I am certainly fully aware that this honor 
is not for me personally, but is a homage to the realm of Norwegian 
letters that I am proud to belong to. I thank you with all my heart, 
and I thank the American-Scandinavian Foundation for the work it 
has done for years and years to make the Northern world of science, 
scholarship, and letters known over here, to foster the relations be- 
tween the American and the Scandinavian mind. At present this work 
is hampered, it must needs be one-sided, but I beg you, try with all 
your might to keep it up as much as you can. We do not know what 
the future has in store for any of our nations, but it may very well 
happen, when this period of destruction of our spiritual values some 
day is past, all we Scandinavian people will have to go to you to 
recover the treasures of the Northern mind, which you have had in 
custody during the barbarian’s attempt to destroy our heritage and 
take away our birthright in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Iceland. 

May the American-Scandinavian Foundation live and grow and 
thrive forever. 





Radio Broadcasting in Sweden 


By Houcer LuNDBERGH 


MERICANS LISTENING to a 
A ren broadcast from one of 
Sweden’s many stations almost in- 
variably exclaim, in surprise and delight, 
“What? No advertising?”’ And the answer 
is, truthfully and proudly, “No!” Not a 
whisper about candy or automobiles, not 
a hint of tobacco or breakfast food. This 
is one of the important differences be- 
tween radio entertainment in Sweden and 
the United States. Another, perhaps even 
more significant, is the fact that it was 
due to the press or, more exactly, to 
one large publishing house in Stockholm, 
that radio broadcasting had its beginning 
in Sweden. The year was 1921, and the 
company was Ahlén & Akerlund. The ser- 
vice was started purely as a novelty. 
Those were the days of crude crystal sets, 
but what the budding industry lacked in 
tools and paraphernalia it made up for in 
the inventiveness, faith, and enthusiasm 
of its practitioners and followers. 

The programs, which were local in 
tone, were sent from an improvised studio 
in the firm’s headquarters. They never 
reached very far outside the environs of 
the capital, but they immediately attract- 
ed a large amateur public and became tre- 
mendously popular. So popular, in fact, 
that a short while later the demand for 
greater facilities and more varied pro- 
grams caused the Swedish Royal Tele- 
graph and Telephone Board to take over 
the broadcasting. At the end of 1924 the 
service was entrusted to a separate com- 
pany known as Radiotjanst or, in Eng- 
lish, Radio Service, while the Telegraph 
Board maintained charge of the technical 
end. Two thirds of the shares were owned 
by the Swedish newspapers, and for 
many years the President of Radiotjanst 


was also head of Tidningarnas Tele- 
grambyra, or “T. T.” as it is familiarly 
known, a news distribution bureau com- 
parable to the Associated Press in the 
United States. The remaining one third 
of the shares was taken up by the man- 
ufacturers of radio receiving sets. 

The reason why the press so eagerly 
and generously subscribed to stock in the 
new enterprise is obvious. Here was a 
newcomer with almost limitless possibili- 
ties, a probable interloper in the business 
of distributing news. The publishers of 
the principal Swedish dailies therefore 
decided that it was best to have a deciding 
vote in the management of broadcasting 
in Sweden, so that the press should not 
be threatened. Time proved, however, 
that this was an unnecessary precaution ; 
radio has rather helped to sell more news- 
papers in Sweden than the opposite. 

One of the chief features of radio 
broadcasting in Sweden, which distin- 
guishes it from that in the United States, 
is that it is a semi-public enterprise, which 
charges an annual license fee of ten 
kronor, or about $2.50, for each receiving 
set. In return, however, it pays for the 
programs and, as mentioned above, ex- 
cludes advertising of every kind. Like- 
wise, no political campaign speeches are 
permitted, excepting a round-robin debate 
immediately before an election, at which 
the leaders of the major parties sit down 
together around the same table and speak 
to the nation for a few minutes each. It is 
a lively discourse, certainly not lacking 
in pointed personal references, but it is 
conducted in a spirit of fair play and good 
humor, giving each person his chance. No 
bitterness or mud-slinging has a place in 
this last-minute summing up, after which 
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Central Room in the Stockholm Broadcasting Station 


the leaders—so it is rumored—send out 
for beer and sandwiches and in their shirt- 
sleeves hold a far from funereal post 
mortem of the debate. 

This taboo on political speeches does 
not, however, mean that a government 
censorship obtains on radio in Sweden. 
Perhaps a word about the way in which 
the broadcasting is managed would be in 
place here. The entire business is under 
government supervision. The _ service 
comes under the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, while the technical phase is man- 
aged by the radio department of the 
Telegraph Board. This office operates 
fifteen stations, distributed all over the 
country. It also has a hand in the opera- 
tion of some twenty smaller private sta- 
tions, which receive from the Telegraph 
Board an annual grant proportionate to 
the number of receiving sets licensed in 
their district. Radiotjanst collects the reg- 
istration fees. On the board of seven 
directors, the Government appoints the 


chairman and three members, while the 
press and the radio industry name the 
other three. To make sure that the voice 
of the people will be heard in the choice 
of entertainment, there is also a Govern- 
ment-appointed board of program super- 
visors, representing various educational 
and cultural institutions as well as differ- 
ent groups of citizens. 

The annual registration fee is small, 
but the number of licensed sets, on the 
other hand, is remarkably great. Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, there are 
1,470,375 sets in Sweden, or 232 sets 
per 1,000 inhabitants. This means that 
each year a very substantial sum of money 
is at the disposal of Radiotjanst. One third 
of the total fees goes toward the radio 
program, while another third covers tech- 
nical costs, and the last third goes to the 
State. As a consequence, the entertain- 
ment maintains a high artistic standard, 
the programs are rich and varied, the 
presentation is both authoritative and 
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Hall for Instrumental Music in the Stockholm Station 


lively, and the technical equipment is 
comparable to the best available any- 
where. In recent years broadcasting in 
Sweden has covered an ever wider range 
of subjects. Today they include, among 
others: religious services, talks and lec- 
tures, radio plays (an average of 150 per- 
formances a year), broadcasts of operas 
and concerts, news events, weather re- 
ports, children’s hours, dance music, lan- 
guage lessons, and physical drill. In addi- 
tion, more than 140,000 pupils in some 
4,000 schools listen regularly to educa- 
tional broadcasts. 

News events naturally occupy a very 
prominent part on the program. Normally 
they are broadcast three times a day, at 
12:30 p.m., 7:15 a.m., and 10:00 p.m. Of 
late, however, the first period is at eight 
in the morning, after which releases are 
made as soon as new important messages 
come in to the studio. That means any 
time and at all times, interrupting what- 


ever program may be in progress at the 
moment. This news, incidentally, is sup- 
plied by the aforementioned “T. T.” In 
addition, Radiotjanst arranges daily con- 
versations between its Stockholm studio 
and its own reporters and observers in 
Paris, London, and Berlin. The general 
service begins at 7:30 in the morning and 
continues for about one hour, or until 
8:20. Then there is a lull, and the next 
period starts at twelve noon and runs 
until 3:00 p.m. Again there follows a 
silent period, and at 5:00 p.m. the last 
broadcast for the day goes on, lasting till 
11:00 p.m., when it’s all over for that 
day. 

To an American it may seem provincial 
and backward not to be able to listen to 
the radio the whole day through. But the 
Swede is not so spoiled, not so hungry for 
entertainment that he does not consider 
ten hours of broadcasting quite enough. 
He knows that a service based on license 
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fees and not on commercial sponsoring 
cannot go on from dawn to sunset with- 
out stopping. He knows, too, the incalcu- 
lable joy of never having his ears rent by 
cheap and obvious hawking of a thousand 
products. And he knows, finally, the bliss 
that comes with silence at eleven in the 
evening—in itself one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of this service. But when the 
broadcasting is on, there are mighty few 
spots on the Radiotjanst program that 
do not measure up to corresponding ones 
in any of the world capitals. 
Radiotjanst is fortunate in having a 
national program director of courage, re- 
sourcefulness, and genuine artistic taste. 
He is Dr. Carl-Anders Dymling, and he 
has managed to establish an intimate and 
profitable contact between himself and 
listeners all over the country, rare in the 
annals of radio. For one half hour once a 
month Dr. Dymling has the equivalent of 
a “fireside chat’ with his vast audience. 
During this period he fearlessly reads let- 
ters of abuse, as well, of course, as mes- 
sages of praise. By meeting the criticisms 
personally, he opens the door to a coop- 
erative effort to remedy whatever seems 
to be wrong, overstressed, ignored, for- 
gotten, or misinterpreted. “Let’s try— 
let’s see what we can do—let’s get to- 
gether” —this is the tenor of his talks, 
and the outcome has been richer and hap- 
pier than anybody ever dared to hope. 
To Dr. Dymling also goes the credit 
for the idea of the “radio interview.” This 
does not mean a chat with a prominent 
banker or an operetta star, already much 
publicized, but talks—two-way talks— 
with sailors and timber cutters, dairy 
maids and policemen, mail carriers and 


fruit vendors, farmers and conscripted 
soldiers, housewives and steamfitters. A 


Radiotjanst reporter interviews them, 
“mike” in hand, on the spot, on their own 
ground, and lets them talk, unrehearsed, 
unprompted, almost entirely uncensored, 
about their lives and work, their hopes 
and aims and political ideas and a hun- 
dred other things. These talks, which 
have been enormously popular with the 
listeners, are then recorded on dises or 
steel bands, and can be used at any time 
in the future. 

Another official of Radiotjanst, who has 
greatly contributed to raising the cultural 
standard of the service is Dr. Yngve 
Hugo, the popular and erudite head of 
the company’s educational lecture de- 
partment. 

Among the many broadcasting stations, 
the one in Stockholm probably is the most 
up-to-date. It consists of a number of 
studios for big and intimate programs, 
occupying many floors in one of the capi- 
tal’s largest business buildings. Every 
modern method of producing perfect 
acoustics and to insure isolation of sound 
has been used. Thus the walls are divided 
longitudinally by means of triangular 
pillars of wood, which break the sound 
waves, while heavy carpets and generous 
layers of rock wool in walls and ceiling 
guarantee a necessary absorption of noise. 

In the part of the studio where singers 
and the orchestra are placed, however, the 
walls are white-washed, the floor is bare, 
and the rock wool is used only sparingly. 
This has been found to be the ideal ar- 
rangement, since the sound of voices and 
instruments comes forth with the neces- 
sary clarity and force, but without raising 
a disturbing echo in the rest of the studio. 
The adjoining control rooms are fitted 
with the same kind of apparatus as in 
American broadcasting studios. 





Let Us Have Faith in Denmark 


SHOCKING FEATURE of the present situation is the 

way friendly but uncritical people believe exactly what the 

Nazis want them to believe about the occupied countries. Ger- 

man agents helped to spread the stories of Norwegian treachery and are 

now trying to make the world believe that the Norwegians have phleg- 

matically accepted the situation. Fortunately the news items coming 

out of Norway almost every day tell of some fresh act of resistance, 
disproving these Nazi-fostered tales. 

Denmark suffered less from calumny in the beginning, but is in a 
more difficult position now, because hardly any reliable news from Den- 
mark reaches her friends abroad. It is easy for the Nazis to spread the 
impression that the Danes are tamely submitting to being a part of 
the German Lebensraum and perhaps even like it. The only answer to 
such smears is to remember what the Danes are, what their attitude has 
been in the past, and what reason they have to resent the presence of 
Germans in their country. That is what Francis Hackett has done in 
an article entitled “Denmark under Duress” in The New Republic. 
With his permission we quote: 


I left Denmark last December when the war had been in progress for over three 
months. At times during the previous year there had been rumors in the American 
press that there were Nazi sympathizers in Denmark. During that period, before 
England and France declared war, and directly afterwards, I was naturally intensely 
interested to discover how much Nazi sympathy there actually was. 

I can read the Danish papers well enough to know what they report. I had close 
relationships with many Danes. I was in touch with a few officials and some of the for- 
eign residents. Speaking as a witness of this casual but thoroughly interested type, I 
assert that Denmark was overwhelmingly pro-British in her sympathies. I do not 
say 95 percent. I think 95 percent is too low. Out of the total population of nearly 
four millions, there might have been 50,000 who actively favored Germany either 
because of German blood, German affiliations, or German business connections. The 
estimates that men gave me varied between 50,000 and 75,000. To say 200,000— 
which would be five percent—is to exaggerate the number and to misrepresent the 
weight of Nazi sentiment. Among the leaders there was no Nazi sentiment. I met 
one prominent man who had been honored by Hitler and thought Hitler a genius 
There were perhaps half a dozen known to me who thought Denmark “soft” and 
were attracted by Nazi discipline. Little whisperings of admiration and anti-Semitism 
were about as common as the study of Greek. But in aristocratic military circles, 
certainly, a few pro-Nazi Danes could be found, and Berlingske Tidende, the Con- 
servative paper, took out a lot of insurance in spite of printing Nic. Blaedel’s devastat- 
ing articles and editorials on Nazi Germany. 

On the eve of signing trade agreements, Germany put on what pressure she could. 
Blaedel took a vacation, in consequence, and several of the more pungent cartoonists 
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were asked to go easy. Accompanying this, however, there was the action of the 
Danish State against the Nazi ex-Communists who ran a Nazi paper and were a bunch 
of blackmailers. The prosecution of these Nazis was public. The leaders were put in 
jail. And Denmark, in addition, rounded up and jailed a big batch of German spies, 
not so long before the outbreak of war. These positive acts refute the charge that 
Denmark, knowing herself weak, was abject in deference to her mighty neighbor. 
It proves, on the contrary, that in her reliance on the processes of law, Denmark, 
taking every care not to arouse the pathological Hitler, did set in motion those 
processes that, up to April 9, 1940, were a practical assertion of sovereign being and 
sovereign right. 

Now we come to April 9, the morning of invasion. The Danes woke up to see the 
air black with bombing planes. The troops that had been sneaked into the harbor 
in coal ships were poured into the city. A great army crossed the border. And, with 
these menaces directed at a small and relatively helpless nation, there was obviously 
no way of avoiding the “protectorate” that Germany thrust on Denmark, under 
conditions not yet made public. There were, of course, a few acts of resistance that 
amounted to suicide. But did Danish sovereignty vanish because Denmark took no 
military stand? Against the army that crumpled Holland and Belgium and without 
the least chance of obtaining help from Britain, I cannot for the life of me see what 
Denmark could have done except bow to superior force. She might, indeed, have 
sent her small army to its death. She might have made Copenhagen a burnt offering. 
But where the duel can only be waged on another plane with any prospect of success, 
I cannot believe any sensible man would desire, or even countenance, a brute resist- 
ance which, however exciting to newspaper readers, would have been a military 
absurdity of the most excruciating kind. The only critics I respect in this affair are 
the individuals who feel so strongly as to enlist themselves. They mean what they 
say. The others hold up a standard for Denmark which neutrals in this war, especially 
powerful neutrals, have scarcely the right to put forward... . 

Denmark, it is true, did not become the ally of a Britain that was, until recently, 
the Britain of Chamberlain, Simon, and Hoare. Neither did Norway become Britain’s 
ally. But the only difference between Denmark and Norway, after April 9, is the 
difference between a flat, thickly populated Scandinavian country and a mountainous, 
thinly populated one. The national spirit is so fundamentally similar in both 
countries. ... 

The invasion of Denmark was a treacherous invasion. It was also irresistible. But 
this does not mean that Denmark has made any concession or compromise in her soul. 
The weapon that was thrust into the Danes by the Germans did not make them 
hurl themselves on the Germans physically, but ever since April 9 the Danes have 
been so stirred by the outrage that every fiber is roused. Instinctively and from their 
depths these people have begun to accrete that power to endure which is one of the 
characters of a healthy body when assaulted—to endure, and to resist. Before April 9, 
Danishness was in solution. Now it has precipitated around the foreign intrusion. It has 
done so concretely, and beyond all mistake. 

I saw a Dane the other day in New York who had just come out of Denmark. He 
wore a small Danish flag in his buttonhole. He told me that the man who made this 
flag had at once sold three hundred thousand of them. 
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One New SHIP a 
Week will be added to 
the Swedish Navy dur- 
ing the first half of 
1941 it was announced 
by Vice Admiral Fabian 
Tamm in an address 
which he delivered in 
January. He spoke in 
support of a new Swed- 
ish defense loan of 500,000,000 kronor. 
A previous defense loan, also for 500,- 
000,000 kronor, which closed on Novem- 
ber 1, 1940, was over-subscribed by 
almost 300,000,000 kronor. 

So far as the Navy is concerned, the 
first defense loan was converted into war 
ships and coast fortifications. The admiral 
expressed the hope that the second loan 
would make possible the creation of a 
modern navy, which might constitute a 
real threat to the communication lines and 
the thrusts from across the sea of an 
attacking enemy. 

Last year more units were added to 
the Navy than in many decades, and 
1941 promises to be as good. The sub- 
marine fleet will be doubled, and will 
include a new smaller type of vessel, 
called the “coast submarine.” In addition, 
there will be 36 new mine sweepers, of 
which some of the larger can also be used 
as mine layers and escort vessels. Two 
new destroyers will be commissioned dur- 
ing the year. In 1940 the number of 
destroyers was increased by five—one 
built in Sweden, the Karlskrona, and four 
purchased from abroad. 

The motor torpedo boat is a type of 
vessel which the Navy is studying with 
great interest, Admiral Tamm said. To 
gain some experience with these boats, 
Sweden purchased six from abroad in 
1940. Eight are now being built in Swed- 
ish yards, and more will probably be 
added. The Navy also had been strength- 


ened by the purchase of merchant craft, 
as well as by the rebuilding of some of 
the older vessels. especially the coastal 
defense ships, and equipping them with 
new ordnance. 


At THE OPENING OF THE RIkKsDAG on 
January 11, Sweden’s enormous outlay 
for defense purposes also was brought 
out. For the coming budget year, which 
begins July 1, 1941, the expense for the 
national defense will reach a sum esti- 
mated at between 1,300,000,000 kronor 
and 1,800,000,000 kronor. And although 
this sum is staggeringly high, extra ap- 
propriations may be asked later on. As 
a comparison with what the military 
budget was before the current war, it may 
be mentioned that the money spent for 
defense in 1936 was only about 126,000,- 
000 kronor. During the current budget 
year it has reached the almost incredible 
sum of about 2,400,000,000 kronor, which 
is sixteen times as much as it was only 
four years ago. However, these heavy 
burdens are carried gladly by the Swedish 
people, who are fired with determination 
to defend, if necessary, their ancient lib- 
erty and independence at any cost against 
any power that may attack them. 


Women P tay a Very Important part 
in the vast preparedness work which has 
been going on ever since the outbreak of 
the war. More than one million, of all ages 
and all walks of life, are registered with 
the Preparedness Committee of the Swed- 
ish women’s associations. Of this number, 
many thousands are already on active 
duty, having taken the places of men as 
farmers, letter carriers, street car and 
railway conductors, truck drivers, and 
airplane spotters. Among other tasks 
which these volunteers perform is to ar- 
range Red Cross and fire protection 
courses. A special committee on evacua- 
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tion studies the problem of transporting, 
feeding, and housing children, if an emer- 
gency should arise. In addition, there are 
over 60,000 ‘“‘Lottor,” members of the 
famous Lotta Svard women’s auxiliary, 
who execute manifold duties. 


Swepen’s Curturat Lire has sus- 
tained a series of great losses with the 
death of several of her famous writers 
and artists within less than a year. The 
passing of Selma Lagerléf and Verner 
von Heidenstam, earlier in 1940, was more 
recently followed by the death of Albert 
Engstrém, Torsten Fogelqvist, Gunnar 
Asplund, and Erik Lindorm. Albert Eng- 
strém was the greatest of these, and he 
will be best and longest remembered. With 
him passed the last of those Titans of the 
spirit in Sweden, among whom were An- 
ders Zorn, Carl Larsson, Bruno Liljefors, 
and August Strindberg. He was a creative 
genius of exceptional versatility and pro- 
ductiveness, a brilliant cartoonist, a skil- 
ful and vigorous painter of landscapes 
and portraits, and a writer possessing 
color, strength, and personality. 

Born May 12, 1869, in Lonneberga, in 
the province of Smaland, he received his 
schooling in Norrképing and later for one 
year attended the University of Uppsala. 
In 1892 he became a student at the Va- 
land Art Academy in Gothenburg, where 
Carl Larsson was his teacher. Under the 
guidance of this master of water colors, 
Engstrém developed a pronounced native 
talent, which found its keenest and most 
immediate expression in a series of car- 
toons, both biting and imaginative. Some 
of these he sold to the weekly humorous 
journal, Séndags-Nisse, but in 1897 Eng- 
strém tired of working for others and 
went to Stockholm, where he began to 
publish his own magazine, Striz, which 
he edited with growing success until 1924, 
when it was combined with Sdéndags- 
Visse, and Engstrém became associated 
with the writer Hasse Zetterstrém. 

In Engstrém’s rich production, his car- 


toons undoubtedly are of the greatest im- 
portance. For in this long parade of 
Swedish types he showed himself to be 
the master unapproached. Most famous 
among all the characters that he drew or 
created, the tragi-comic figure of “Koling- 
en” is the best known. The “Koling” was 
a seedy and sodden product of the big 
city. He was quick-witted and sharp- 
tongued, and under his often repulsive 
surface there beat an old-fashioned ro- 
mantic and chivalrous heart, only found 
in the real bohemian. He was a bum, but 
a bum with a touch of nobility, and when 
he lifted his battered bowler hat and in 
a hoarse but convincing voice begged 
money for a drink, there was something 
almost dignified about his macaber person. 
He was a modern prototype of Carl 
Michael Bellman’s bibbling, lute-playing 
Fredman, a character to which “Koling- 
en” has often, and rightly, been compared. 
In fact, after Engstrém’s death several 
critics observed that probably no native 
artist or writer since Bellman had been 
so close to the heart of the Swedish na- 
tion as Engstrém. 

Not less important than these masterly 
drawings, paintings, and cartoons, was 
his literary production, which comprised 
some thirty volumes of poems, short 
stories, travelogues, sketches, and biog- 
raphies. His style was warm and vivid, 
alternately lyrical and sharply realistic. 
His eye for types was as keen and sure 
as in his pen and ink work, and his love 
for nature took the form of some of the 
most beautiful landscape descriptions in 
Swedish literature. 

In 1922 Engstrém was made a member 
of the Swedish Academy, probably one of 
the most daring, and at the same time 
most popular, steps ever taken by that 
august body. From 1925 to 1935 he taught 
at the Royal Academy of Art in Stock- 
holm. He was made an honorary doctor 
by Uppsala University in 1927, and in 
1919 was elected a member of the French 
Academy of Art. 
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TorstEN FoGetevist, another writer 
who was also a member of the Swedish 
Academy, died in January in Stockholm 
at the age of sixty. He was on the staff 
of Dagens Nyheter in Stockholm from 
1919 until his death. Born in Lidképing, 
he was educated at Uppsala. For ten years 
he lectured at the Brunnsvik People’s 
High School, of which he was Principal 
for six years. He published many volumes 
of essays and literary criticism as well 
as monographs, travelogues, and poems. 

Gunnar Asplund, chiefly known as the 
leading exponent in Sweden of the so- 
called “functionalistic” type of architec- 
ture, was a native of Stockholm. Since 
1931 he had taught at the Royal Polytech- 
nic College. He was chief architect of 
the much debated Stockholm Exposition 
in 1930, and also designed the City Li- 
brary in the capital and the Stockholm 
Crematory, which was completed shortly 
before his death. 

Erik Lindorm, author, who died sud- 
denly in Stockholm in January, was fifty- 
ene years old. Since 1930 he had contrib- 
uted weekly a fearless and pithy editorial 
to the Stockholm magazine, Vecko-Jour- 
nalen. He was equally well known as a 
poet and a dramatist, having published 
many volumes of fresh and colorful verse 
and several plays, of which some were 
presented in Stockholm with great suc- 
cess. He also brought out books dealing 
with the Sweden of King Oscar II and 
King Gustaf V. These popular and inter- 
esting works constituted, in fact, books of 
clippings, since they depicted by means of 
photographs, newspaper editorials repro- 
duced in facsimile, theater programs, con- 
temporary cartoons, advertisements, etc., 
life in Sweden under these monarchs. 


Mopern American P ays have long 
been successfully offered in Swedish trans- 
lation. Last year an unusually large num- 
ber of Broadway importations was fea- 
tured at the various playhouses in Stock- 
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holm, Gothenburg, Malmé, and other 
cities. Among them were the George S. 
Kaufman and Moss Hart comedy, You 
Can’t Take It With You, shown at the 
Royal Dramatic Theater in Stockholm, 
whose head is Mrs. Pauline Brunius; 
Irwin Shaw’s Gentle People, which en- 
joyed its European premiére at the sum- 
mer theater at Katrineholm; Maxwell 
Anderson’s Winterset and Key Largo, the 
former offered at the Nya Teatern (New 
Theater) in the capital, the latter at the 
Royal Dramatic. At the Oscar Theater, 
also in Stockholm, was given Rachel 
Crowther’s amusing piece, Susan and 
God, while S. N. Behrman’s play, No 
Time For Comedy, was shown at the 
Blanche Theater in the same city. 


An Ecc esiastTicaL octocentenary was 
celebrated last winter at the ancient 
church of Gamla Uppsala, near the uni- 
versity city. This historic shrine was 
founded eight centuries ago on the very 
ground upon which stood the temple where 
the heathen Svea Kings came to worship 
their gods and to perform human sacri- 
fices. The Most Reverend Erling Eidem, 
Archbishop of Uppsala and Primate of 
the Swedish Lutheran State Church, of- 
ficiated at the religious ceremony. Later 
there was the traditional drinking of mead 
from silver horns. 


Tue Nazi-GerMan RE- 
GIME in occupied Nor- 
way, in desperation at 
the ever-growing resis- 
tance, has step by step 
been obliged to estab- 
lish a veritable reign of 
terror in all parts of 
the country. During 
the last three months 
wholesale arrests have been made and the 
more daring and defiant spirits have been 
subjected to torture, both physical and 
mental, and interned under the arbi- 
trary orders of the enemy military com- 
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manders. Some of the victims have been 
placed in solitary confinement in which 
their scandalous mistreatment will in all 
likelihood result in the death of many. 

In Norway, however, the terroristic 
methods of the German enemy leads but 
to ever-mounting resistance, and it is 
obvious from the meager reports trickling 
through the tight German censorship that 
this country-wide upsurge of patriotic 
fervor burns like a holy flame in the 
minds and hearts of the common folk 
throughout the land. Their one desire is 
to be and forever remain Norwegians in 
a free and independent Norway. 


Ir Has Become INCREASINGLY EVIDENT 
to Reichskommissar Joseph Terboven, 
Hitler’s civil administrator in Norway, 
that the arch-traitor Vidkun Quisling 
has not been doing so well in the attempt 
to establish the Nazi “new order.” Ter- 
boven has repeatedly given obvious evi- 
dence of his dislike for and lack of con- 
fidence in Quisling. That Quisling is the 
most hated man in all Norway has at 
long last become thoroughly understood 
and recognized as all too true by the 
enemy occupational authorities. 

As a result of this remarkable discov- 
ery by the Germans, Terboven has re- 
peatedly gone over the head of Quisling, 
despite the latter’s nominal position as a 
sort of puppet “prime minister” in the 
Nazi-appointed Council of Commissars, 
and appointed a German to conduct ne- 
gotiations with local Norwegian authori- 
ties in various parts of the country. Quis- 
ling is not trusted for the reason that he 
has so far failed to make good his early 
boasts of sure success within a short 
time. And wherever he has gone to speak 
or to carry out his master’s orders, he has 
failed to draw an audience, and he has 
frequently caused riots by his presence. 


Tue Most Serious OutTsreak of this 
kind, since the big street riots in Bergen 


last October, occurred in the beginning of 
December in the industrial city of Fred- 
rikstad, about fifty miles south of Oslo. 
For several days Quisling had been ad- 
vertised to speak in the city’s public 
library building. When he arrived in the 
early evening, he was met by a large hos- 
tile crowd which filled the square in front 
of the railroad station. He came attired 
in a wine-red uniform with white epaulets 
and a broad, white belt around the waist, 
obviously an aping of some sort of Nazi- 
German dress uniform, the sight of which 
but served to intensify the angry crowd’s 
hostility. 

A few of Quisling’s local followers 
joined the arch-traitor and, with him at 
their head, started marching to the meet- 
ing place. They had no more than swung 
into one of the streets leading out of the 
square when a bomb exploded nearby with 
a loud noise. The planting of the bomb 
was believed to have been an attempt 
against Quisling’s life, the first daring 
attempt, but he escaped injury, and little 
damage was done. Apart from a few of 
Quisling’s yes-men, the meeting-hall was 
practically empty, but the threatening 
crowd followed the marchers and filled 
the street outside of the library building. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, Quis- 
ling made a sight-seeing trip around the 
city, but was careful to surround him- 
self with a number of armed guards of 
his newly established hird. 

This old Norwegian term derives from 
the country’s medieval history and means 
the king’s guardsmen. Obviously Quisling 
and his Nazi-party have appropriated the 
ancient name in a painful effort to invest 
the organization of his armed protectors 
with a false glamour of romantic history. 


Later Tuat EvENING Quisling and his 
hird proceeded to the nearby industrial 
city of Sarpsborg. Here Quisling had 
also planned to speak, but he was met 
by a large hostile crowd of industrial 
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workers and other citizens. When he ar- 
rived with his armed guards, violence 
broke out in the infuriated crowd. Many 
persons were severely injured and had 
to be brought to hospitals. According to 
the report of the riot in the Swedish news- 
paper, Dagens Nyheter, the fighting was 
not started by the crowd but by Quis- 
ling’s hird members by their challenging 
behavior. 

The latest reports of anti-Quisling out- 
breaks came from the west coast of Nor- 
way, telling of street fighting and hun- 
dreds of arrests made during the latter 
part of January. Many persons were re- 
ported seriously injured in street riots in 
the city of Aalesund on the northwest 
coast. Here, too, Quisling’s youthful hird 
men fought patriotic Norwegians. Many 
shots were exchanged. 

At an undisclosed place in the same re- 
gion members of the German Gestapo, 
aided by the hird troopers, broke into 
several anti-Nazi meetings and arrested, 
according to the report, hundreds of al- 
leged Labor and Communist party mem- 
bers, seizing documents on which charges 
were based, and many were reported sent 
to concentration camps. 


A Country-Wide WuisprERING CAM- 
PAIGN against Quisling and his party has 
been in progress for a considerable time 
and is continuing by means of secretly 
circulated chain letters and other sur- 
reptitious means of communication. Two 
of Quisling’s fellow traitors in the Coun- 
cil of Commissars, namely Commissar of 
Police Jonas (known as Judas) Lie, and 
Commissar of Public Information Gul- 
brand Lunde (known as Little Goebbels) 


have also been greatly annoyed by the less 


than complimentary references to them 
in the whispering campaign. 

The chain letters are secretly delivered 
from person to person, and their number 
is reported to be increasing despite every 
effort made by the authorities to suppress 
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the campaign. Large numbers of the 
anonymous epistles have fallen into the 
hands of the Gestapo and the regular 
police authorities, but every effort to dis- 
cover their origin has so far failed. 

In recently issued decrees adopted by 
the Council of Commissars for the coun- 
try’s civil administration, with Reichs- 
kommissar Terboven’s permission, it is 
openly admitted that the greatest diff- 
culty has been encountered in the cam- 
paign to enlist members in Quisling’s 
Nazi-sponsored National Union. 


Tue REsIGNATION IN A Body oF THE 
SuprREME Court created consternation 
in the ranks of the Quislingites and came 
as a shock to Reichskommissar Josef 
Terboven and his puppet administrators 
of Norwegian civil affairs. 

This action was taken in protest against 
Nazi-German high-handed interference 
with Norwegian legal procedure and con- 
stitutional law. Specifically the action 
was based on the Court’s positive refusal 
to sanction unlawful juridical pronounce- 
ments, judicial procedures in violation of 
the Constitution, and the introduction of 
“wild-cat” methods of trial and judgment 
alien to every concept of Norwegian law 
and to the well established, centuries old 
legal principles of right and justice em- 
bodied in the nation’s juridical structure. 

The resignation was accompanied by a 
public statement in which the judges, in 
clear and unmistakable language, gave a 
detailed account of the reasons for the 
step taken. They concluded by voicing 
their unanimous protest and saying that 
under the circumstances they were no 
longer free to function as an independent, 
constitutional branch of the government. 
Hence they had no other recourse than to 
resign in a body. 

Among the instances of German enemy 
interference with Norwegian law and the 
nation’s judicial structure was the recent 
setting up of a completely alien system 
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of local courts called “People’s Courts.” 
These tribunals are modeled on the new 
Nazi courts of the same name in Ger- 
many, established for the purpose of try- 
ing victims of Nazi terrorism. As pointed 
out by the Supreme Court, such tribunals 
have no standing or historical antecedent 
in Norwegian law and are clearly uncon- 
stitutional. 


A CoMPLETE APPRAISAL OF THE DE- 
STRUCTION caused by the two months of 
war in Norway is gradually being com- 
piled for the entire country. That the 
figures will run into billions of kroner is 
a foregone conclusion. Tentative figures 
for several cities, towns, and villages, in- 
cluding some of the most severely dam- 
aged rural districts, have reached the 
King and Government in Exile. 

The total amount of the war damage in 
Bergen, Norway’s second largest city, is 
approximately 11,000,000 kroner. Apart 
from the appraisal made in Bergen, which 
as yet is far from complete, tentative 
figures made public for the whole coun- 
try fix the damage caused by the Germans 
at approximately 290 million Norwegian 
kroner. This, however, represents only 
private buildings destroyed. The value of 
destroyed bridges, railway lines, and pub- 
lic buildings is not included. For them 
separate appraisements will be made. 

The report states in conclusion that 
there are still between 25,000 and 35,000 
homeless persons in Norway, despite Ger- 
man promises to speed the work of recon- 
struction. Instead of keeping their prom- 
ise, the Germans requisition all the tim- 
ber and finished lumber they can lay their 
hands on in Norway and export it to 
Germany, thus rapidly creating a short- 
age in Norway itself of its own home- 
produced building materials. 


THE ContTINUED REFwusAL of the Nor- 
wegian people to accept Hitler’s brutal 


Nazi ideology and neo-paganism is con- 
tantly being given exemplification by 


leading men and women and by organized 
groups in every walk of life. Reichskom- 
missar Terboven, Hitler’s chief of civil 
affairs, interferes, through his puppet ad- 
ministrators, the Council of Norwegian 
Commissar traitors, with every Norwe- 
gian organization of whatever nature, in- 
cluding the established Church and other 
religious bodies. 

All the old political parties have been 
dissolved. Book and newspaper censor- 
ship has become more severe than ever; 
a number of newspapers have been sup- 
pressed and a considerable number of 
editors, including Christian Oftedal, edi- 
tor of Stavanger Aftenblad, and a former 
cabinet member, have been sent to con- 
centration camps. 

The comparatively new religious move- 
ment called the Oxford Group Movement 
has been ordered suppressed. One of its 
foremost exponents in Norway, the au- 
thor Ronald Fangen, was arrested in De- 
cember and sent to jail charged with 
being an enemy of Nazism and the “new 
order.” His arrest was ordered as a result 
of his speeches and an article he pub- 
lished in which he quoted Fichte, the 
German philosopher, proving by the phi- 
losopher’s brilliant reasoning Hitler's 
Nazism to be a delusion and a fraud 
perpetrated upon humanity. 


ALL Sports ORGANIZATIONS have been 
ordered to reorganize on Nazi lines, with 
a Fihrer at the head with dictatorial 
power over the members. Most leading 
sportsmen in skiing, skating, and other 
sport branches have refused to comply 
with such arbitrary orders. In practically 
every instance the membership stood by 
their old and trusted leaders with the re- 
sult that the organizations were sup- 
pressed and a few misguided Nazi syco- 
phants have proceeded, under German 
direction, to organize new sports unions 
under the Swastika banner, but so far 
with little or no success. 
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(MEANWHILE THE GERMAN TERROR con- 
tinues with unabated fury all over Nor- 
way. Three men were recently condemned 
to death in Bergen charged with having 
given British flyers signals during the 
British bombardment of the city. A fourth 
victim, alleged to have been implicated, 
was sentenced te prison for five years. 
Only the names of the three men con- 
demned to death were given in the radio 
message from Berlin. They were Setre, 
Hansen, and Branum. 

In Trondheim, Miss Toni Samuelsen 
was recently sentenced to a year and a 
half in prison for destroying with a knife 
a picture of Hitler hanging in a hotel 
room. The German controlled court de- 
clared the destruction of the Fiihrer’s pic- 
ture to be an insult to the German people 
and the German defense forces. “The 
sentence,” said the presiding judge, “will 
serve as a warning to all irresponsible 
elements and a lesson to all that insults 
to the German people will hereafter be 
punished without mercy.” 

Recently a man in Skien, Rolf Hansen, 
was sentenced to death for wounding a 
German soldier while Hansen was under 
the influence of liquor. The soldier re- 
covered, but Hansen was executed by a 
German firing squad. 

The authority of the Norwegian police 
in Oslo and other cities has been abro- 
gated and their duty limited mainly to 
directing traffic and such other duties as 
the Nazi authorities may assign. This 
order went into effect on December 15, 
from which time the Norwegian police 
are prohibited from interfering with any 
action by members of Quisling’s hird. It 
is reported that specifically they have 
been forbidden to go to the rescue of 
women who scream for help when at- 
tacked under cover of the blackout. 


Norway’s SEvEN Bisuops of the estab- 
lished Church, led by the Right Rev. 
Eivind Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo and 
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Primate of Norway, recently addressed 
to the Nazi-puppet Commissar for 
Church and Education, Professor Rag- 
nar Schancke, a scathing indictment 
of the German enemy’s so called “new 
order,” which the leaders of the Church 
of Norway characterized as an open 
encouragement of violence and contempt 
for the law. News of this courageous 
stand of the Norwegian episcopacy 
reached the outer world by way of Stock- 
holm. The press of the Swedish capital 
characterized the address as “sensa- 
tional” in the sense that Norway’s highest 
church dignitaries had at last taken a 
united stand against Nazidom. 

The address was made in the form of 
an “appeal for advice” and a demand 
for “clarification” of Nazi-German inten- 
tions. First the bishops ask whether a 
State that interferes with clerical life 
accepts and feels itself responsible for 
right, justice, and the moral duties con- 
tained in the Bible and the Confession. 
“The Church’s whole existence depends 
on this,” the bishops say. 

Thereafter the address goes on to em- 
phasize that the Nazi-German authorities 
had promised to respect Norwegian civil 
and Church laws, and that even Reichs- 
kommissar Josef Terboven in a speech 
had declared that the independence of the 
courts and the established principles of 
justice would be respected. Now, how- 
ever, the bishops have begun seriously to 
doubt this intention. The bishops list a 
long series of acts of violence which have 
not only gone unpunished but even been 
encouraged by the authorities. Further- 
more they protest against the ruling that 
clergymen, in common with physicians, 
and telephone and telegraph operators, 
have been forbidden to observe their oath 
of silence. 

Osto University ProFessors are 
threatening to go out on strike against 
certain new regulations ordered by the 
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usurping Nazi authorities. The latest re- 
ports from Oslo contain the announce- 
ment that eighty of the University’s fac- 
ulty, that is to say all the professors 
except Dr. Klaus Hansen, he of the 
“heavy water” experimentation fame, who 
appears to have vielded to Nazi pressure, 
notified the authorities in writing on Jan- 
uary 13 that they would refuse to con- 
tinue their work at the University if the 
new regulation regarding retiring age 
were forcibly adopted against their 
wishes. The new ruling would lower the 
age of retirement from seventy to sixty- 
five years, by which means the authorities 
would get rid of a number of the most 
important leaders of Norwegian thought. 

The ultimatum of the professors was 
sent to the Academic Collegium with a 
request that this body take action to pre- 
vent the new Nazi regulation from being 
put into effect at the University. In addi- 
tion to the eighty professors, among 
whose leaders topping the list were A. W. 
Brogger, professor of archeology and 
widely known for his lectures in the 
United States; Professor Louis Mohr, 
and Professor Alette Schreiner, the ulti- 
matum was signed by more than 200 mem- 
bers of the academic staff, including the 
administration personnel, the scientific 
assistants, and members of the student 
body’s joint committee. The Academic 
Collegium endorsed the ultimatum and 
forwarded the document to the Depart- 
ment of Church and Education. 


THe RUTHLESS 
PLUNDER AND EXxPLo1- 
TATION of Denmark by 
the Germans continues 
on an ever increasing 
scale in accordance 
with the best gangster 
methods. But what has 
DENMARK happened to Denmark 
since April 9, 1940, 
when Germany sent part of her already 
then undernourished army to recuperate 


in the rich Danish pastures, is far worse 
than anything that ever was inflicted by 
gangsters on American cities. When the 
victim there paid for protection, he got 
protection and could continue in business 
and make money to live on and to pay 
for the next installment on the “‘protec- 
tion policy.”’ But in Denmark, the Ger- 
mans not only extort huge sums of money 
for a protection the Danes have never 
asked for, they systematically ruin the 
natural resources of the country and its 
possibilities of a livelihood for years to 
come. 

It is officially estimated that the first 
twelve months of occupation, barring un- 
foreseen developments during the month 
of March, will have cost Denmark well 
cver a billion Kroner, at normal rate of 
exchange close to $250,000,000—an enor- 
mous sum for a country the size of Den- 
mark. This amount is arrived at in the 
following manner. When the German 
army entered Denmark, the High Com- 
mand demanded and obtained a loan of 
400,000,000 Kroner from the Danish 
Government. To cover Germany’s ex- 
penses for the army of occupation Den- 
mark pays approximately 2,000,000 Kro- 
ner a week, or 104,000,000 Kroner a 
year. To help the Danes dispose of their 
agricultural surplus, now that their over- 
seas connections had been cut, the Nazis 
graciously offered to buy all Danish agri- 
cultural products on the condition that 
the money be due if and when Germany 
wins the war. On this account Germany 
now owes Denmark well over 500,000,000 
Kroner. In addition hereto, 50,000 Dan- 
ish workers have been transported to 
Germany where they do forced labor 
on roads and military fortifications, and 
by a shrewd arrangement Germany has 
seen to it that Denmark in reality pays 
their wages. These amounts—and for 
all we know there may be still more not 
yet made public—add up to the above- 
mentioned astronomical figure. 
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So-caLLED TRADE AND Barter AGREE- 
MENTS with Germany and neighboring 
countries have been entered into under 
German control. As far as can be de- 
duced, however, from the official state- 
ment by Denmark’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Eric Scavenius, to the Dan- 
ish Rigsdag on November 15, 1940, these 
agreements are of no importance for a 
continuation of Denmark’s 
and agricultural industries. 

Regarding Denmark’s trade with Ger- 
many Mr. Scavenius, who for years has 
encouraged a closer relationship between 
Denmark and Germany, and who is re- 
ported to have tried without the consent 
of the Danish Rigsdag to negotiate a cus- 
toms union that would have spelled the 
complete absorption of Denmark into 
Hitler’s Reich, said: “It can not be denied 
that Denmark’s difficulties have been sub- 
stantially increased by the fact that a 
great part of our exports to Germany 
have been delivered on credit. Germany 
now owes Denmark 373,800,000 Kro- 
ner on this account. The immediate 
value thereof would be _ considerably 
greater if the money could be used in 
payment for purchases from other coun- 
tries. Negotiations to this end have taken 
place with Germany for some time, but 
the possibilities for an agreement are very 
limited. So far Germany has placed the 
sum of 25,000,000 Kroner at our disposal 
for purchases outside the Reich.” 


mercantile 


TRADE AGREEMENTs have been entered 


into with Sweden, Finland, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 


and Russia. Denmark will export sugar, 


Norway, 


salt pork, cement machinery, dried and 
salted fish, and certain agricultural prod- 
ucts. In return Denmark will receive 
lumber, wood pulp, paper, cardboard, 
iron and steel, certain machinery, and 
from Italy citrus fruit, rice (no rice, how- 
ever, had arrived in Denmark for Christ- 


mas) wine, and tobacco, while Switzer- 


land will supply Denmark with watches 


- (perhaps to ensure that the blackouts be 


enforced strictly on time). None of the 
aforementioned countries, however, can 
deliver the goods of which Denmark is in 
direct and urgent need: fertilizers for her 
fields and fodder for her livestock. 

Denmark’s natural wealth is her agri- 
culture. It is therefore self-evident that 
Denmark is facing the most serious situa- 
tion under the uncalled for protection 
of Hitler and his Third Reich. Already 
now more than 50 per cent of the Danish 
cattle, pigs, and chickens have either been 
slaughtered for lack of fodder and sent 
to Germany, or they have been exported 
alive to German farms. Hardly a day goes 
by without announcements in the Danish 
papers that the Danish Ministry of Agri- 
culture will buy at such and such a time, 
at such and such a price, such and such 
live pigs, cattle, chickens, and sheep to 
be shipped to Germany. 


APART FROM A SMALL CLIQuE of Ger- 
manophiles and a few local Nazis, the 
Danish people have reacted unanimously 
against the growing pressure of the Ger- 
mans, their increasing interference with 
Denmark’s internal affairs, and the all- 
overshadowing menace of total nazifica- 
tion and denationalization of the country. 
The lines which formerly divided sharply 
the four major political parties have van- 
ished, while the people and the coalition 
Government stand united in their fight to 
regain Denmark’s freedom and indepen- 
dence of Germany. According to informa- 
tion reaching Washington, this expression 
of whole-hearted solidarity has prevented 
any considerable changes in the present 
Danish Government; and further changes 
are not expected for some time to come. 

When the Nazis first came to Denmark, 
there were some people—not very many 
—who thought it would be healthiest to 
side with the local Nazis and welcome the 
invaders. Under the leadership of Fritz 
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Clausen, dentist from the 


southern part of Denmark, fierce attacks 
were launched against Premier Stauning 
and his Government. After a while two 
members were drepped and a reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet with Eric Scavenius 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs took 
place. The Nazi attacks, however, led to 
an immediate strengthening of the Gov- 
ernment’s influence among the people, 
who realized that unity and cooperation 
of the different classes and within the 
coalition Government was essential if the 
Nazi onslaughts against the security of 
the country should be resisted with any 
measure of success. 


an obscure 


Tue Nazi Newspaper Fedrelandet 
commonly referred to as the “traitor 
sheet,” whose circulation jumped when 
the Germans arrived as the newspaper 
of the occupation force, lost subscribers 
when the Danes saw that the Nazis of 
native origin were not going to come into 
power immediately. Furthermore, the 
Nazi party has lest considerable ground 
when people have seen the German forces 
on many occasions stand by and let the 
Danish police beat up the local Nazis in 
riots which they have staged as part of 
their campaign for power. 

While the Danish people in their en- 
deavor to cooperate with the Danish au- 
thorities obey the manifold restrictions on 
their constitutional liberties, the Nazis 
always demand that their constitutional 
rights of free speech, free press, and free 
assembly be respected, although they are 
eagerly waiting for the day to come when 
they can abolish the Constitution and 
deny those very rights to others. 

In the Rigsdag the Nazi members have 
been booed and hooted time and again 
when speaking against the Government, 
and when Fritz Clausen shows his face 
in the streets, “Traitor, traitor, traitor” 
is yelled after him. 

But this does not mean that the Nazis 
do-not have some power in Denmark. 


The local Nazis are given special stickers 
for their cars and extra rations of gaso- 
line so that they may travel through the 
country, as well as other privileges. They 
are, however, such a small minority that 
the Germans apparently prefer to rule 
through the present Government, which 
has a following and can put through the 
German orders. They prefer this stability 
rather than risk an overthrow and the 
establishment of a Government of local 
Nazis, as this inevitably would lead to 
disorders, and necessitate the strengthen- 
ing of the German garrisons for the 
maintenance of order in the country. 


BeEsIpDE THE Nazis, But ToTaLLy DirF- 
FERENT in mentality stands a small group 
of ardent Germanophiles. They are the 
ones who under the leadership of the 
State 
Railways, Mr. P. Knutzon, have been 


General Director of the Danish 
active in the establishment of the Danish- 
German Association. They believe, for 
reasons best known to themselves, that 
there exist strong cultural ties between 
Denmark and Germany, and that a closer 
cooperation and understanding between 
the two peoples is not only desirable but 
also possible under the present circum- 
stances. 

The newspapers were forced to give 
great publicity to the association, and 
many prominent Danes were asked to 
join. So far the total membership is re- 
ported not to exceed 400. Several people 
mentioned on the list of the board of 
directors have never given their consent 
and have never joined the association. 
One of Denmark’s business men is re- 
ported to have answered Mr. Knutzon’s 
request that he join this cultural enter- 
prise, ‘Had you asked me before April 9 
I might have considered your proposition. 
Now I see no possibility for any kind 
of understanding with anything German 
before the last German soldier has left 
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Denmark and proper restoration has been 
made.” 


Tue Marricuration Festiva at the 
University of Copenhagen for the first 
time in one hundred years could not take 
place with the traditional pomp and cir- 
cumstance in the great aula of the Univer- 
sity on Frue Plads. The reason was lack 
of fuel. Instead, a smaller hall was put 
into use and a restricted ceremony was 
performed in the former Metropolitan 
School, now incorporated as an annex to 
the University. In the evening the pro- 
fessors and the students congregated in 
the Royal Theater where a special per- 
formance of Ludvig Holberg’s comedy 
Erasmus Montanus was given in the pres- 
ence of the Royal Family. 

In the intermission Dr. C. E. Block, 
Rector Magnificus of the University, 
spoke for King Christian. “Students! 
On September 26 we hailed our King. 
Today is the first time since then we 
have enjoyed the privilege of having His 
Majesty with us. We salute our King and 
our Queen.” A spontaneous ovation, in- 
cluding the traditional nine hurrahs and 
the national anthem, Kong Kristian stod 
ved Hgjen Mast immediately followed 
the Rector’s words. 


Or THE 50,000 Workers who have 
been transported to Germany, a great 
number have returned to Denmark dis- 
couraged and disgusted with the Nazi 
methods and with the conditions offered 
them. In many cases they never received 
the wages promised them before they left 
Denmark and as a whole they complain 
of bad housing, sanitation, and food 
conditions. A great many, however, are 
serving their time to the bitter end, know- 
ing that, although conditions are bad, it 
may be worse to spend a winter as unem- 
ployed in Denmark without relief. They 
know that, if they desert, they will not 
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get any assistance from the relief agen- 
cies in Denmark. 

There are now according to the official 
Danish statistics approximately 150,000 
unemployed in Denmark and it is ex- 
pected that in spite of the rise in the 
number transported to Germany, they 
will reach 300,000. The director of Dan- 
ish unemployment insurance expressed a 
short time ago as his opinion that Den- 
mark’s working population will be facing 
increasing difficulties in the near fu- 
ture and that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance fund before long will be very heavily 
taxed. 


A WINTER witH RECcorD BREAKING 
Cop and snowstorms makes the lack of 
fuel more disastrous, and the poor people 
are suffering even more than had been 
expected. Traffic has been severely ham- 
pered by heavy snowfall, several schools 
have been closed for lack of fuel, and 
many persons have frozen to death. The 
Rigsdag is considering a new bill author- 
izing food distribution and public kitchens 
for low-salaried groups in order to avoid 
a major catastrophe, by giving the people 
cheap and nourishing meals. 

The reduced living standards, the gen- 
eral lack of fuel, and strictly limited 
means of cleanliness have given rise to 
fear that epidemics may break out which 
it will be extremely difficult to bring under 
control. Free vaccination and inoculation 
against diphtheria, smallpox, and other 
contagious diseases have therefore been 
advocated and may soon be organized. A 
serious rise in skin infections, especially 
scabies, has already been reported, due to 
crowded living quarters and the lack of 
soap and hot water. 

Soap is now rationed to one small cake 
of hand soap with reduced fat content 
for women and children per month, while 
men must struggle along with two cakes 
and one small stick of shaving soap every 
three months. 
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The German occupation of Denmark 
has not yet lasted one year. But already 
now the Danes are beginning to feel the 
full weight of the Nazi yoke that cuts 
deeper and deeper into the shoulders of 
most of Europe’s once free peoples. 


IceELAND’s INDEPEN- 
DENCE Day, December 
1, was celebrated not 
only at home but in as 
dissimilar parts of the 
world as Hamburg and 
New York. In a radio 
broadcast to the nation, 
Prime Minister Her- 
mann Jonasson said: 
“T shall begin my speech by acknowledg- 
ing the warm greetings which Iceland 
has received today—especially the friend- 
ly greetings from the Danish people. I 
do not believe there are many foreigners 
who know Iceland better than Thorvald 
Stauning, Prime Minister of Denmark. I 
wish, at the same time that I thank him 
for his friendly words, to emphasize this 
statement of his today: ‘Iceland has had 
much to suffer, she has fought a hard and 
cruel battle, but she has always won, and 
she will do so now.’ 

“It is also a particular source of joy,” 
Mr. Jonasson continued, “that the broad- 
cast from England today should have re- 
peated to the whole world the proclama- 
tion that the entire British army will 
leave the shores of Iceland at the con- 
clusion of the war.” Mr. Jénasson re- 
ferred also to the following tribute in the 
broadcast from London: “The Icelandic 
people have contributed more to world 
culture with their glorious literature than 
most other nations. There is no literature 
to compare with it, except perhaps that 
of ancient Greece. . . . The world would 
be poorer if the Icelandic people should 
lose their freedom.” 


THe ComMMerciaAL Position of Iceland 
altered considerably in 1940. In preced- 
ing years over 60 per cent of Iceland’s 
foreign trade has been with Scandinavia, 
Central Europe, and the Mediterranean 
countries. This trade went on more or less 
unhindered in 1939, except during the 
last months of the year when there was 
no trade with Germany and Poland. On 
the other hand, trade with Scandinavia 
and the Mediterranean countries kept up 
for the first months of 1940. But the 
Scandinavian market was entirely closed 
in April after the German occupation, 
and with the British occupation of Ice- 
land on May 10, all trade with countries 
at war with Great Britain became impos- 
sible. Trade with the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, except with Portugal and to some 
extent with Spain, stopped entirely when 
Italy declared war on England in June. 
Trade between Iceland and the Conti- 
nent of Europe has therefore been com- 
pletely cut off, and practically all Ice- 
land’s foreign trade is now with England, 
Canada, and the United States. 


THe WeaTHER IN 1940 was very 
bad. In fact 1940 has been one of the 
worst years ever experienced, and the 
harvest and produce have been small as a 
result. Prices, on the other hand, have 
been reasonably favourable to the farm- 
ers. To be sure, the prices of imported 
goods have increased a great deal owing 
to the expense and danger of transporta- 
tion, but various items of expenditure 
in connection with farming are about the 
same as they were before. The price ob- 
tained for various agricultural products 
is very high, especially for food products 
such as eggs, vegetables, and meat, owing 
to the presence of the British forces. The 
price of wool and sheepskins, on the other 
hand, is lower than in 1939. It may be 
expected that the year will prove reason- 
ably profitable to the farmers in spite of 
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the extremely bad season, but it will not 
he as good as the year 1939. 


Tue Prorits or THE FIsHinc [NDUs- 
TRY, however, have been extremely good, 
owing to the big catches and the high 
prices obtained for the products. The 
herring fishing has never yielded such a 
good catch as in 1940 and the catch of 
other fish has been reasonably good. Al- 
though the price obtained for herring 
meal and herring oil was high, there was 
practically no sale for salt herring. But 
on the whole the prices for herring prod- 
ucts were high. The price obtained for 
other fish products was very high, espe- 
cially for frozen and iced fish for the 
English market. A considerable part of 
the fishing fleet has been engaged in fish- 
ing for the English market all year. The 
profits of the seamen and ship-owners 
have, therefore, been a great deal above 
the average. 


A REsoLuTION ForBIDDING STOPPAGE 
or Work owing to disputes over wages 
was passed about a year ago by the 
Althing. The wages of workmen were to 
rise in fixed proportion to the rise in the 
cost of living, at intervals of three 
months, although the rise in wages was 
not equal to the rise in the cost of living. 
The associations of employees and em- 
ployers had agreed to accept these reg- 
ulations before the Althing passed them. 
The cost of living has risen appreciably 
during the year, especially owing to the 
prices of food, but house rent and various 
other items of expenditure have remained 
the same. Wages have, therefore, risen 
a great deal but not in proportion to the 
rise in the cost of living. The position of 
the workers consequently grown 
worse during the year in this respect. On 
the other hand, unemployment has been 
a great deal less than in the preceding 
years. During the first months of the year, 
indeed, there was an unusual amount of 
unemployment, especially in the building 


has 


trades, owing to the fact that the import 
of building materials practically ceased 
and there was almost no building activity. 
But after the British occupation of Ice- 
land many workmen received employment 
with the British forces in the building of 
army huts, transport, etc. Owing to this 
extra work the position of the working 
class on the whole will be better than in 
preceding years, in spite of the fact that 
wages are lower in proportion to the cost 
of living. 

The position of the majority of the 
people has therefore been fair during 
the first year of the war. But the high 
price of goods, dangerous and expensive 
transportation to and from Iceland, 
and the proximity of the country to the 
chief centers of conflict throw the shadow 
of uncertainty over the near future. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Crown Prince Olav Visits America 


Crown Prince Olav arrived here on a 
surprise visit in time to spend Christmas 
with his family in the home which Crown 
Princess Martha has established near 
Washington. They both attended the in- 
auguration of President Roosevelt. The 
Crown Prince took the opportunity of 
inspecting the camp Little Norway near 
Toronto where Norwegian flyers are being 
trained. He and the Crown Princess met 
Norwegians in New York at a reception 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Sunday afternoon, 
January 24. In his speech at the reception, 
as well as at the service in the Seamen’s 
Church in Brooklyn the same day, the 
Crown Prince stressed the great contri- 
bution to the Allied cause rendered by 
Norwegian seamen. He spoke with con- 
fidence in the ultimate victory of Nor- 
way’s friends and the liberation of his 
country from the oppressor. 

The Crown Prince travelled incognito 
under the name Alexander Carlsen. It 
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brings to mind that before Prince Carl 
became King Haakon his little son was 
called Alexander, but upon arrival in 
Norway was given the royal name dearest 
of all to Norwegians, namely Olav. He 
has borne it with honor and won the affec- 
tion of his people. 


Member of the Norwegian 
Government Here 

Arne Sunde, Minister of Supplies and 
Shipping for the Norwegian Government 
in Exile, has been spending some time in 
this country on a mission for his Govern- 
ment. Mr. Sunde, who was a banker in 
Oslo, closed his bank at the time of the 
invasion and escaped to join General 
Ruge’s forces. Though fifty-seven years 
old, he fought with distinction and, com- 
manding a small group of Norwegians, 
succeeded in capturing 47 German para- 
chute troups. The entire Sunde family 
was in active service. The oldest son was 
a volunteer in Finland but returned in 
time to fight all through the war in Nor- 
way. The second son, also of military 
age, was in the Norwegian army. The 
youngest, who was only sixteen, operated 
a radio, and Mrs. Sunde herself acted as 
censor at Lillehammer together with 
Mme. Undset. When the Germans ap- 
proached the city, she had to leave and 
travelled north with a truck load of mail 
which she had not had time to censor and 
would not destroy. Afterwards she went 
to England where her husband had al- 
ready gone before with the Government. 
Their two sons have rejoined them here. 
One is in the flyers’ camp at Toronto. 


& 
Lectures on Norway 


Professor Worm-Miiller, the historian, 
was one of the faculty members at the 
University of Oslo who had the honor of 
being fired by the Germans. A notice in 
the Norwegian press proclaimed that “Dr. 


Jacob Stenersen Worm-Miiller is dis- 


charged from his position from November 
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19, 1940, because his political attitude 
does not offer any guarantee that he will 
devote his energies to cooperating in the 
new political order.’ Anticipating his 
probable arrest, Professor Worm-Miiller 
thought it best to make his escape in time. 
He travelled through this country from 
San Francisco to New York, giving num- 
erous lectures, and has now gone to Eng- 
land to report to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment in Exile. 

Among other notable refugees from 
Norway are Dr. Sigmund Skard and 
his wife Ase Grude Skard, a daughter of 
Foreign Minister Koht. With their small 
children they had an adventurous journey 
by way of Moscow and Vladivostock, and 
are now living in Washington. They are 
both lecturing on Norway. Mrs. Skard 
could report that her parents’ home at 
Lysaker, where many Americans—the 
Editor of the Review among them—have 
enjoyed hospitality, has been taken by 
the Germans, and her father’s books and 
manuscripts have been carted away or 
destroyed. 

& 
Radio to Norway 

Daily radio messages have been sent to 
Norway throughout the winter by cour- 
tesy of the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation, a non-profit organization 
with headquarters in the University Club, 
Boston. The service to Norway, which 
was opened by Crown Princess Martha, 
has sent at this writing about a hundred 
and fifty messages to Norway and to 
Norwegian seamen all over the world, 
some in Norwegian, some in English. 
Many American writers, educators, and 
other friends of Norway have sent words 
of sympathy and of cheer. We know, 
through letters from Norway, that the 
messages have been received there. 


& 
Honoring Francis Hackett 


The American Friends of Danish Free- 
dom and Democracy gave a lunch for a 
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number of invited guests, on November 
27 at the Waldorf-Astoria, in honor of 
Francis Hackett and his Danish wife 
Signe Toksvig. The immediate occasion 
was the publication of Mr. Hackett’s lat- 
est book, I Chose Denmark, and it gave 
an opportunity for expressiong the warm 
regard and gratitude that friends of Scan- 
dinavia feel toward this pair of gifted 
writers. 

How Mr. Hackett came to chose Den- 
mark is related in his book, which is a 
tribute to his wife as well as to her native 
country. He was one of the editors of 
The New Republic in its early heroic 
days. Signe Toksvig, then fresh from col- 
lege, was engaged as assistant editor—the 
only woman on the staff. She soon came to 
fill an important place in the magazine 
as well as in the regard of its literary 
editor. After their marriage the Hacketts 
left The New Republic and went to live 
in Ireland. Some disillusionment evidently 
was in store for them there, and although 
Ireland is Mr. Hackett’s native country, 
the pull of Denmark proved to be the 
stronger. They were on a visit to New 
York when the occupation of Denmark 
took place. 

The luncheon tendered by the American 
Friends of Danish Freedom and Democ- 
racy was presided over by Mr. C. H. W. 
Hasselriis. Among the guests were His 
Excellency Henrik de Kauffmann, Dan- 
ish Minister to the United States, the 
consuls general of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and a number of American and 
Scandinavian writers, editors, and pub- 
lishers. 

& 
A Quarter Century of Ocean Traffic 


The Swedish American Line was start- 
ed during the last war and completed its 
quarter century of service last December. 
The occasion was not celebrated ; the pres- 
ent times are too gloomy for celebrations, 
but a survey was made of what the line 
has accomplished. During these twenty- 
five years, 526,897 passengers have been 


carried between the United States and 
Sweden. So popular have the beautiful 
boats been that passengers have been 
known to cross over and return on the 
same boat simply for the voyage. In 1929 
the director, Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
inaugurated a series of cruises which have 
also proved very popular and which have 
been patronized by about 78,000 pas- 
sengers. The cruises in North American 
and South American waters are now the 
only part of the line’s activities that can 
be continued normally, and it is hoped 
they can be kept up until full trans- 
Atlantic service can be resumed. 


# 
Among the Colleges 


North Park College and Theological 
Seminary celebrates this year the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. The school 
was organized by the Evangelical Cove- 
nant Church of America in Minneapolis 
under the leadership of Professor David 
Nyvall; in 1893 it was moved to Chicago 
where it now occupies a seven acre campus 
on the northwest side. The school’s en- 
rollment which fifty years ago numbered 
under a hundred had grown by 1940 to 
nearly 2,000 in all departments. Eighty- 
seven full and part time instructors serve 
on the faculty. The president is the Rev. 
Algoth Ohlson. 

The anniversary calendar is featur- 
ing a series of lectures, concerts, exhibits, 
and conferences which will be climaxed 
by the anniversary celebration, June 2-10. 
Outstanding personalities such as Sigrid 
Undset, Rockwell Kent, Julien Bryan, 
Gutzon Borglum, Elder Olson, W. E. 
Ekblaw, Arthur Compton, Daniel Poling, 
and Conrad Bergendoff are appearing on 
the campus during the year. In addition 
to local conferences, the annual meetings 
of the denomination, the Quadrennial 
Conference of Covenant Young People, 
and the annual convention of the Society 
for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Study will be held at the College. In 
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music and the fine arts the college is 
sponsoring a number of concerts and art 
exhibits illustrating the contribution of 
Scandinavia to contemporary American 
culture. 

In connection with the anniversary the 
College is endeavoring to raise a fund of 
$500,000 for the improvement of build- 
ing facilities and the increase of the en- 
dowment. Of this sum $250,000 will be 
appropriated to the Theological Semin- 
ary. Professor Harold A. Anderson of 
the University of Chicago is national 
chairman of the campaign. 

The Lincoln collection recently ac- 
quired by Upsala College in East Orange 
was officially opened on January 22. Carl 
Sandburg was the main speaker. He said 
that the collection was very complete, con- 
taining in fact about 95 percent of all 
that was necessary in the study of Lin- 
coln. 

Russell Sage College has this year 
added a new department, Scandinavian. 
As an aid in this work the Foreign Office 
in Sweden has presented the college 
library with a collection of books includ- 
ing the works of Selma Lagerlof, Strind- 
berg, Heidenstam, and Fréding, besides 
histories of literature and reference books. 


£ 
Swedish Program Planned 


The American Institute of Swedish 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Min- 
neapolis, founded by Swan J. Turnblad 
and to which he gave his palatial resi- 
dence and a three-story office building 
down town, has organized for the year 
by electing Secretary of State Mike 
Holm president; C. A. Anderson, Ist vice- 
president; Herman Larson, 2nd _ vice- 
president; Senator V. E. Lawson, 3rd 
vice-president; Wm. Mattson, recording 
secretary; Ernest Malmberg, treasurer; 
Emil Berglund, counsel. 

In order that the activities of the In- 
stitute may be extended and the mem- 
bership increased the board has elected 


Mrs. L. E. Lorenzen executive secretary 
and Professor A. A. Stomberg director of 
cultural activities. The latter has recently 
recovered from a severe illness of several 
months’ duration. Attractive offices have 
been opened in the Institute annex and 
will be open every weekday afternoon 
except Saturdays. The Institute has re- 
cently received by bequest the valuable 
library of the late Rev. Axel Lundeberg 
which contains one of the largest collec- 
tions of Swedenborgiana in existence. The 
Institute library had before a library of 
13,000 volumes, among them many rare 
and valuable books. 


£ 

Educational Films 

The Swedish Travel Information Bu- 
reau announces that a number of Swedish 
films are now available to schools and so- 
cieties for a small fee. They include 
sound films on such subjects as Child 
Welfare, Physical Training, and Swedish 
Industries, besides silent films on Scenic 
Sweden, some black and white, some in 
color. 

For full information write to the Swed- 
ish Travel Information Bureau, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Trustees of 
the Foundation was held at the Harvard 
Club on Saturday, February 1. In the 
absence of the President, Professor Wil- 
liam Hovgaard, Vice President, acted as 
Chairman. 

The following officers for the year 1941 
were elected: President and Secretary, 
Henry Goddard Leach; Vice Presidents, 
William Hovgaard, G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
Georg Unger Vetlesen; James Creese; 
Assistant Secretary, J. B. C. Watkins; 
Literary Secretary, Hanna Astrup Lar- 
sen; Treasurer, Hans Christian Sonne; 
Assistant Treasurer, Ruth C. Bruce; 
Counsel, Harry E. Almberg; Auditors, 
Hart, Dahl and Thomson. 

Committees appointed were as follows: 
Executive Committee: the President, 
Chairman, the Treasurer, James Creese, 
G. Hilmer Lundbeck, John M. Morehead, 
Georg Unger Vetlesen; 

Foreign Relations Committee: John M. 
Morehead, Chairman, John A. Gade, Wil- 
liam Hovgaard, John Dyneley Prince, 
Charles J. Rhoads, Robert Woods Bliss; 

Finance Committee: Hans Christian 
Sonne, Chairman, G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
Harry E. Almberg, James Creese, Nils R. 
Johaneson ; 


Applications Committee: Harald M. 
Westergaard, Chairman, William Hov- 
gaard, Honorary Chairman, James 
Creese, Henry Goddard Leach, John 
Dyneley Prince, George E. Vincent; 

Publications Committee: W. W. Law- 
rence, Chairman, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 
Secretary, James Creese, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Robert H. Fife, Frederic Schaefer, 
Adolph B. Benson, Halldor Hermanns- 
son, Chester N. Gould; 

Endowment Committee: Georg Unger 
Vetlesen, Chairman, Hamilton Holt, 
Frederic Schaefer, Robert Woods Bliss; 

Review Promotion Committee: Fred- 
eric Schaefer, Chairman, James Creese, 
George N. Jeppson, G. Hilmer Lundbeck ; 

Special Gifts Committee: Henry God- 
dard Leach, Chairman, James Creese, 
Hamilton Holt, G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
John M. Morehead, Frederic Schaefer, 
Hans Christian Sonne, Charles J. Rhoads 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mrs. Tell Dahlléf, Fellow from Swe- 
den, who arrived with her three year old 
son, Ake, by way of Petsamo last Novem- 
ber to rejoin Mr. Dahlléf, also a Fellow of 
the Foundation, has described her ex- 
periences on the trip in an interview with 
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Mr. Philip Gustavson in the American 
Swedish Monthly for January 1941. 

Mr. Eirikur Einarsson, Honorary Fel- 
low from Iceland for the study of archi- 
tecture, returned home on the Dettifoss 
on December 17, 1940. 

Miss Britta Gunther, Fellow from 
Sweden who studied last year on a schol- 
arship at Smith College and the Judge 
Baker Guidance Clinic in Boston, has re- 
cently reentered the United States from 
Winnipeg on the immigration quota. Miss 
Gunther now has a position at the Wilder 
Child Guidance Clinic in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, and is continuing her study of mental 
hygiene at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Gunnlaugur Halldorsson, Honora- 
ry Fellow from Iceland for the study of 
architecture, returned home on the Detti- 
foss on December 17, 1940. 

Mr. Carl Larsen, Fellow from Den- 
mark, having completed his scheduled 
studies with the Chase National Bank, 
and being unable at present to return to 
Denmark, has accepted employment with 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, New York. 

Mr. Aage Moltke-Leth, Fellow from 
Denmark for the study of the paper in- 
dustry, has recently reentered the United 
States on the quota from Mexico. 

Mr. Hugo Nihién, Fellow from Sweden, 
arrived in New York on the Eacambion 
on January 20. Mr. Nihlén, who is on the 
staff of the Stockholm Institute of Tech- 
nology, will study the paper industry at 
various institutions and industrial plants 
in the United States. Mr. Nihlén had a 
very trying journey through Germany, 
France, and Spain to Lisbon. He had to 
sit up on the train for eight nights in 
succession and reports that in France the 
trains were as crowded as the Subways 
in New York at rush hours. 

Dr. Fridgeir Olason and his wife, Dr 
Sigrun Olason, Honorary Fellows from 
[celand, who have been studying at the 
Knickerbocker Hospital, New York, have 


been appointed interns in the Winnipeg 
General Hospital and the Winnipeg Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, where they can special- 
ize in their respective fields of internal 
medicine and pediatrics. 

Mr. Kaare Petersen, Fellow from Nor- 
way, has contributed a “Statistical-Eco- 
nomic Survey of Conditions in Norway 
from April 19 to the End of September 
1940” to the Meddelelser fra Skipsfarts- 
1941. This 
periodical is published by the Norwegian 
Shipping and Trade Mission under the 
editorship of Mr. Bjarne Braatiy. 

Mr. Tor Stokke, Fellow from Norway, 
has reentered the United States on the 
quota from Toronto and is now employed 
at the Norwegian Legation in Washing- 
ton. 

Miss Ulla af Ugglas, Fellow from 
Sweden, who has been studying weaving 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, since last Septem- 
ber, was awarded the first prize of $150. 
for her rug entry in a contest at the Mu- 
seum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. This contest, which was 
nation-wide, was sponsored by the Fair- 
child Publications and the prize was 
awarded for excellence of. design and 
technique. 

Mr. Holger Wahlsteen, who studied 
forestry last year mainly at the Appa- 
lachian Forest Experiment Station, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, and the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station in New Or- 


direktéren for January 2, 


leans, sailed for home on the Magellanes 
of the Spanish Line on October 24. Dur- 
ing his stay in the United States Mr. 
Wahlsteen compiled, with the assistance 
of Professor Richard D. Stevens of the 
University of Arkansas, former Fellow 
of the Foundation to Sweden, a compre- 
hensive dictionary of forestry terms which 
he hopes to publish in the near future. 
Mr. Wahlsteen described his ex- 
periences in the United States in inter- 


has 


views with various Stockholm papers. 
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Danish Fellow Finds New Star 


At a meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia last No- 
vember Dr. Kaj Aage Strand, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Denmark for 1938- 
39 and now on the staff of the Sproul 
Observatory of Swarthmore College, an- 
nounced the discovery of a previously 
unknown star. 

Science News Letter for November 30, 
1940, reports on the discovery as fol- 
lows: 

“The star is an invisible companion to 
a well-known double star, Zeta Aquarii. 
Member of the constellation of Aquarius, 
the water-carrier, this consists of two 
separate suns, which revolve around each 
other once in 400 years. Though first ob- 
servations of them were made in 1779 
by Sir William Herschel, Dr. Strand’s 
photographic measurements are the most 
accurate so far. They are nearly ten times 
as precise as the best made hitherto. 

“In correlating these with the earlier 
figures, he found that the movement of 
the two stars was not uniform, but that 
there was a regular fluctuation from the 
expected motion, over a period of 25 
years. 

“These deviations, declared Dr. Strand, 
‘are entirely too large and too regular 
to be explained as systematic and acci- 
dental errors of observation, but they are 
satisfactorily interpreted as perturba- 
tions caused by a third invisible member 
of the system.’ That is, the gravitational 
pull of the unseen star pulls the others 
back and forth as it goes around them. 

“He concludes that the invisible com- 
panion has about one-half the mass of the 
sun, while that of the entire system is 
four times the sun’s mass. Its distance 
is about 85 light years. The two bright 
stars, which can be seen in a telescope, 
are separated by a distance about 90 times 
that between the sun and earth. The third 
star revolves around the brighter of the 
visible pair, at about 12 times the sun- 
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earth distance, or about 1,100,000,000 
miles. 

“Only twice before, said Dr. Strand, 
has a dark companion been found in 
such a way around a similar double star. 
The first such discovery was made in 
1881, of a star in the constellation of 
Cancer, the crab; and the second was 
in 1905 of one in the great bear, Ursa 
Major.” 


Swedish Fellow Decorated by Finns 


Mr. Harry Stockman, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, has been award- 
ed the Liberty Cross, Fourth Class, by 
the Finnish Government for his contribu- 
tion to the defense of Finland last winter. 
Mr. Stockman, who is a radio technician, 
was sent to Finland to find out how 
Sweden could best help the Finns in the 
matter of radio equipment and radio ser- 
vice for the army. He flew to Finland 
and back. Most of his time was spent 
in the radio laboratories at Grankulla 
near Helsingfors. There were daily air 
raids during the time Mr. Stockman was 
there and one of his tasks was to examine 
the radio equipment on Russian planes 
that were brought down and also tank 
transmitters and receivers. On his return 
to Sweden he continued his work for 
Finland in Stockholm laboratories. Mr. 
Stockman, who is at present studying at 
Columbia University, has not yet seen his 
medal but has received a photograph of 
it and of the accompanying document 
signed by Field Marshall Mannerheim 


Former Fellow Honored by Royal Society 

Professor Harold C. Urey of Columbia 
University, who studied as a Fellow of 
the Foundation under Professor Niels 
Bohr in Copenhagen in 1924, was recently 
presented with the Davy Medal by the 
Royal Society, London, for his discovery 
of “heavy” hydrogen. 


Foundation Lecturers 


Dr. Henrik Dam of Copenhagen, dis- 
coverer of Vitamin K, whose work is 
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described in a special article in this issue, 
is at present lecturing in the West on a 
tour inluding more than forty American 
and Canadian institutions arranged for 
him by the Foundation. During January 
and February Dr. Dam spoke at uni- 
versities in New York, Princeton, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Delaware, Baltimore, 
Washington, Boston, Burlington, Mont- 
real, Kingston, Toronto, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Madison, Rochester, Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, and Winnipeg. In 
March and April he will speak in British 
Columbia, Oregon, California, and Colo- 
rado, returning for lectures in Chicago 
on April 20, and Pittsburgh on April 22. 
He will then undertake a brief tour to 
the South. 

Dr. Harald Ingholt, who was Leach 
Fellow of the Foundation to Princeton in 
1923 and has since had a very distin- 
guished career as an archeologist, having 
been in charge of the Danish excavations 
in Syria for the past eight years, has re- 
cently returned to the United States. An 
accomplished lecturer, Dr. Ingholt is at 
present speaking at American and Cana- 
dian universities and art museums on 
the following subjects: “The Danish Ex- 
cavations at Hama, Syria,” “Palmyra, 
Queen Zenobia’s City in the Syrian Des- 
ert,” “The Bible and Recent Excavations 
in the Near East.” He also offers an illus- 
trated popular lecture with many amusing 
anecdotes entitled “From the Life of an 
Archeologist.” 

Dr. Helge Kokeritz of Uppsala Uni- 
versity, who has been appointed to the 
staff in English at Iowa State University 
for the spring semester, will be available 
for a limited number of public lectures 
in the Middle West during the season. 
Dr. Kékeritz offers lectures on English 
place-names, on which he has written two 
books, on various other subjects in the 
field of English philology, and on Swe- 
len today. 
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Dr. Sven Liljeblad of Lund and Upp- 
sala Universities, who has recently com- 
pleted his studies of the oral traditions 
of the Shoshone Indians in Idaho, will 
lecture on Swedish folklore and customs 
at American universities in March and 
April. Dr. Liljeblad is also prepared to 
give popular illustrated lectures to clubs 
and other groups. 

Dr. Einar Tegen, Professor of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Stockholm, has 
lectured at several universities in the 
East, including Columbia, Smith, and 
Harvard, and at the Springfield Chapter 
of the Foundation. On December 11 he 
gave two lectures at Upsala College, East 
Orange, N.J. In the afternoon he ad- 
dressed the philosophy students on “A 
Basic Problem in the Theory of Value” 
and in the evening he discussed “Sweden 
and the European War’ before the 
Swedish Cultural Society in Kenbrook 
Hall. 


Two Kansans Honored 


On December 2 the Trustees of the 
Foundation gave a luncheon at the Park 
Lane Hotel, New York City, in honor of 
Miss Alma Luise Olson, special corre- 
spondent of the New York Times and 
author of Scandinavia: The Background 
of Neutrality, and Dr. Birger Sandzén, 
artist and educator of Bethany College. 
Lindsborg, Kansas. Mr. G. Hilmer Lund- 
beck presided. The Swedish Minister, the 
Honorable Wollmar F. Bostrém, pre- 
sented Miss Olson with the Vasa medal 
in gold. He had presented Dr. Sandzén 
with the Order of the North Star the day 
before on the conclusion of his exhibit 
in the American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia. Dr. Sandzén spoke 
with deep affection of Kansas, and espe- 
cially of Lindsborg, where he has lived 
and worked for many years and where 
Miss Olson was born and was a pupil of 
Dr. Sandzén’s at Bethany College. He 
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also paid tribute to his distinguished 
Swedish colleague Carl Milles, who was 
unable to be present but sent telegrams 
of congratulation to the guests of honor. 
Mr. Harry Hansen of the World-Tele- 
gram, himself an Iowan of Danish des- 
cent, spoke of the Scandinavian influence 
in American literature and art. 


Luncheon for Sigrid Undset 

Mme. Sigrid Undset was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the Trustees 
of the Foundation at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on January 24. Mr. 
G. Unger Vetlesen extended a warm wel- 
come to Mme. Undset on behalf of the 
President and Trustees of the Foundation 
and Mr. Harry Hansen of the World- 
Telegram spoke briefly. Mme. Undset’s 
remarks appear elsewhere in this issue. 


American-Scandinavian Forum 

From Cambridge, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Homer Halvorson, President of the Chap- 
ter, writes of “the very splendid Christ- 
mas party which the Forum had on De- 
cember 30 at Phillips Brooks House. We 
had an attendance of about 100 members 
with their guests, all of whom seemed to 
enjoy the fine program we had managed 
to arrange. Dr. Helge Kokeritz gave us a 
most interesting and witty talk on Christ- 
mas customs in Gotland, and Mr. Beverly 
F. Ottaway sang several tenor solos ap- 
propriate to the Christmas season. Sand- 
wiches, Christmas bakkelse, and coffee, 
supplemented with Christmas games and 
dancing around the Christmas tree, added 
a festive touch to the occasion.” 

On January 31 Mr. William B. Thomas, 
recently of Geneva, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “War-Torn Finland.” The 


guest artist was Alan Hovaness, pianist. 


Augustana Chapter 

The Augustana Chapter has undertaken 
an energetic and successful campaign to 
increase its membership this year, and 


the President, Dean Arthur Wald of 
Augustana College, reports that the at- 
tendance at the meeting on January 8 in 
the Denkman Library Lecture Hall was 
the best in many years. The program, 
which consisted of group singing led by 
the Swedish classes, Swedish melodies 
played by Edith Lindbloom, accordionist, 
and a motion picture in color, “The Land 
of Sweden,” was enthusiastically received, 
and practically all who attended the meet- 
ing remained to see the exhibit of Swedish 
historical portraits lent by the Founda- 
tion and hung in the Library. The pro- 
gram was followed by a social hour with 
refreshments. The speaker at the March 
meeting will be Dr. Helge Kokeritz of 
Uppsala University, who has joined the 
faculty of Iowa State University for the 
spring semester. 


California Chapter 

The annual meeting of the California 
Chapter on January 22 was highly suc- 
cessful with a large attendance. Among 
those present were some ten Scandinavian 


students who made a very fine impression. 


Dean Charles B. Lipman of the Univer- 
sity of California was elected president. 


Chicago Chapter 

The Chicago Chapter diversified its ac- 
tivities last autumn by cooperating with 
the National Art Week Committee by 
hanging the work of Scandinavian artists 
in Chicago in the Chapter rooms from 
November 25 to December 7. 

Members of the Chapter were invited 
to a special showing of the exhibit on the 
evening of November 26 at which the 
president of the Chapter, Mr. Ira Nelson 
Morris, explained the purposes of Na- 
tional Art Week—to increase the general 
appreciation of art among the American 
public, to make paintings and other works 
of art available at reasonable prices, and 
consequently to stimulate the market for 
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artists’ work. Mr. Elmer A. Forsberg, 
Consul of Finland and a member of the 
faculty of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
spoke on the “Importance of Art in Life 
Today.” Mr. Theodor Broch, the former 
mayor of Narvik, was a guest of honor 
and brought greetings to the Chapter 
from Norway. 


Minnesota Chapter 


The Minnesota Chapter is continuing 
to grow and in December elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Dr. Sverre Norborg, Pres- 
ident, Mr. Nils H. Debel, Vice-President, 
and Miss Eleanor Hain, Treasurer. Mr. 
Walfrid H. Peterson was persuaded to 
continue as Secretary until the next elec- 
tion. Miss Britta Gunther, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, and Mr. Thor- 
hallur Asgeirsson, Fellow from Iceland, 
both now studying at the University of 
Minnesota, were introduced to the group. 


New York Chapter 


The New York Chapter which more 
than doubled its membership in 1940, re- 
cently published its first membership list. 
New lists will be printed annually. 

The annual Christmas party was held 
at the Park Lane Hotel on December 19, 
with Mr. Lauritz Melchior, Danish tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, as guest of 
honor. Mr. Melchior expressed the sym- 
pathy of the audience for the Scandina- 
vian peoples in this difficult time and 
concluded by singing three verses of a 
hymn for the Northern countries. Among 
those present were Consul General and 
Mrs. Georg Bech of Denmark, Mrs. Rolf 
Christensen of Norway, Consul General 
and Mrs. Martin Kastengren of Sweden, 
and Mme. Adeline Genée Isitt, the famous 
Danish dancer. Consul General Rolf 
Christensen of Norway and Consul Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Thor Thors of Iceland 
were unfortunately unable to be present. 

The American-Scandinavian Women’s 
Unit is continuing its work for the Red 
Cross at Room 319, 636 Fifth Avenue 


(Swedish American Line). Volunteers are 
welcome. 


Springfield Chapter 

On October 22 Dr. Einar Tegen ad- 
dressed the Springfield Chapter (Nordic 
Club) on “Sweden and the European 
War” and the lecture was followed by 
lively discussion. On December 11 the 
Annual Christmas meeting was held at 
the Highland Hotel. A large audience en- 
joyed a fine program of Christmas music. 
On February 10 Miss Grace Johnson 
spoke to the Club on “The Mormon Mir- 
acle” and a local speaker will address the 
March meeting. 

The present officers are: Paul C. Lar- 
son, President, John E. Benson, Treas- 
urer, Harold Erickson, Secretary. During 
the past year the Nordic Club, which is 
now ten years old, lost one of its charter 
members in the death of Dr. Luther An- 
derson. 


BOOK NOTES 


Shortly before Christmas there appeared a 
publication entitled Norge in the usual format 
ot Scandinavian Christmas annuals, but of a 
very different content. The book, which is edit- 
ed by Hans Olav and Tor Gjesdal, contains the 
authentic story of the invasion of Norway in its 
various phases together with a message from 
King Haakon, letters and articles from mem- 
bers of the exiled Government, from Sigrid 
Undset, President Carl J. Hambro, and other 
prominent exiled Norwegians. The consecutive 
story of the invasion is carefully narrated by 
Tor Gjesdal and is a very valuable record. 
The place of the campaign in Norway in the 
great war is discussed by Hans Olav. The 
present edition is in Norwegian (Arnesen 
Press, Brooklyn. Price $1.00). An English 
version is scheduled to appear soon. 


With the publication of Northern Summer 
in 1937 Gésta af Geijerstam won a large 
public in the United States. Storevik, Iva, and 
now Northern Winter (Dutton. Price $2.50), 
all translated by Joran Birkeland, have fol- 
lowed in quick succession. Lively sketches by 
the author illustrate these “memories of a 
Northern winter.” 





Swedish Books for American Libraries 


1939 


Compiled by Greta Linder, library advisor, on the basis of the annotated 
lists published by the Swedish Government Library Commission. 
American prices have been furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Berg, Eva. Lockrop om vdren. Bonnier. 
245 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 

In this novel, which won the Swedish prize 
in an international competition, Eva Berg, 
who usually depicts quite ordinary people, has 
ventured forth into a stormier world, which is 
hardly her true domain. This macabre tale, 
which ends with a double murder, does, how- 
ever, give proof of keen psychological insight, 
and the style is supple and flowing. 


B6ék, Fredrik. Nya historier frin Hal- 
landsdsen och Helged. Bonnier. 225 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.25 

Most of these stories are set around the old 
country inn, Margretetorp, on the slope of 
Hallandsasen, well-known from Bédék’s earlier 
collection Historier frén Hallandsdésen. Out 
of the rich local tradition he has rescued from 
oblivion some commonplace human fates and 
some romantically bizarre ones. 


Edqvist, Dagmar. Andra dktenskapet. 
Bonnier. 438 pages. Paper bound, $2.15 

With warmth, conviction, and sure knowl- 
edge of human nature, the author deals with 
the difficulties which may arise in a second 
marriage. Of particular interest is the leading 
male character, who has a split and inhibited 
personality. 


Hedberg, Olle. Stopp! tink pd ndgot 
annat. Norstedt. 311 pages. Paper bound, $1.90 

The continuation of Grop dt andra and Mota 
Olle i grind (See the list in the Review, Sep- 
tember 1939), this novel is marked by the same 
knowledge of human nature and the same 
unsparing wit. 


Koch, Martin. Mauritz. Bonnier. 263 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.45 

The author, recently deceased, here relates, 
amiably and amusingly, memories from his 
childhood and early youth. 


Martinson, Moa. Kungens rosor. Tiden. 
335 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 

The third part of Moa Martinson’s autobio- 
graphical novel cycle (See the Review for 
September 1939) is distinguished by the same 
profoundly original and intense narrative art, 
which side by side with a drastic and fetid 
realism finds room for both tenderness and 
humor. Very successful are the sketches from 
the kitchen department of a large restaurant. 


Moberg, Vilhelm. Giv oss jorden! Bonnier. 
330 pages. Paper bound, $1.90 

The concluding volume in the trilogy about 
Knut Toring (See the Review for September 
1939), the son of the farm, who is divided be- 
tween his longing to emancipate his spirit and 
his desire to be bound to the soil. 


Siwertz, Sigfrid. Jag fattig syndig. Novel- 
ler. Bonnier. 321 pages. Paper bound, $2.25 

Siwertz has a great ability—invaluable in a 
short story writer—to imprison the threads of 
a human destiny in a dramatic grip. He is 
especially attracted to those ravaged or in 
some sense warped beings, who incite his 
analytical mind. 


Thorén, Fritz. (Pseud. for Fredrik 
Thomas.) Jag dr eld och luft. Bonnier. 617 
pages. Paper bound, $3.00 

Thorén, who has previously published two 
distinguished novels, En son and Du vinge 
utav bly, has been hailed by the critics as a 
new author of rank. His latest novel deals 
with a clergyman’s daughter who becomes a 
great actress in spite of—or perhaps because 
of—her tragic love story. 


Wallquist, Einar. Fa mans land. Bonnier. 
275 pages. Paper bound, $1.75 

Wallquist, who is a physician in Lapland, 
made a success a few years ago with Kan 
doktorn komma? (See the Review for Sep- 
tember 1936). His later books are all from 
the same milieu. 


GENERAL 


Arbman, Holger. Birka. Sveriges dldsta 
handelsstad. Thule. 134 pages. Paper bound, 
95 cents 

A digest of what history and archaeology 
tell of Sweden’s oldest commercial town, Birka, 
which has won its historical renown chiefly as 
the seat of the Ansgar mission in the ninth 
century. 


Attorps, Gésta. Faltkamrater till Fénrik 
Stal. Norstedt. 182 pages. Paper bound, $1.50 

A very useful commentary on The Tales of 
Ensign Stal, which deals with the Finnish- 
Russian war of 1808-09. The author portrays 
some of the leading figures on the Swedish- 
Finnish side and describes also the Karelian 
revolt against the Russians. 
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Bergqvist, Olof. Bland svenskar, finnar och 
lappar. Diakonistyrelsen. 319 pages. Paper 
bound, $1.90 

Bergquist relates in lively and engrossing 
fashion memories from his work first as a 
country clergyman in Gillivare and later as 
Bishop of Luleé, where he has introduced 
many important cultural measures. 


Engstrém, Albert. Svensk natur. Ett al- 
bum sammanstdllt av Sven Barthel. Bonnier. 
XX + 96 pages. Paper bound, $4.50 

An excellent selection of Engstrém’s Swed- 
ish landscapes, in which Smaland, Lappland, 
and the Stockholm archipelago are all worth- 
ily represented. 


Hagberg, Knut, Carl Linnaeus. Natur och 
Kultur. 324 pages. Paper bound, $3.40 

This biography attempts to give a new pic- 
ture of Linné, in part by correcting the tradi- 
tional and much too colorless conception of 
him. As a matter of fact, Linné was not a har- 
monious personality but a divided and restless 
nature with an often deeply pessimistic view 
of life. 


Hedin, Sven. Chiang Kai-shek. Marskalk av 
Kina. Bonnier. 302 pages. Paper bound, $3.00 

A biography of the Generalissimo and his 
equally famous wife, based on a thorough 
knowledge of the events of the last few years 
in China. Recollections of Hedin’s own close 
association with them give the presentation a 
personal color. 


Holmberg, Oswald. Den svenska gymnas- 
tikens utveckling. Per Henrik Ling och hans 
verk. Natur och Kultur. 206 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.00 

A popular account of the origin and devel- 
opment of Swedish gymnastics up to our own 
td — for the centenary of Ling’s 

eath. 


Osterling, Anders. Horisonter. Bonnier. 
256 pages. Paper bound, $1.40 

Essays which bear witness to the wealth of 
knowledge and the refinement of the poet and 
humanist Osterling. They treat of a variety 
of themes including his native province of 
Skane, problems of the present day, and a 
number of authors, among them T. S. Eliot, 
he aaaita Lawrence, Mallarmé, and 
feats. 


Rabe, Julius. Radiotjdnsts operabok. Ra- 
diotjainst. 278 pages. Paper bound, 75 cents 

Twelve operas which are often broadcast 
described for radio listeners. 

Svenska folksagor. Vols. 1 and 2. Thule. 
Bound, $1.90 per volume 

In close connection with the scholarly edi- 
tion of the Swedish folk tales begun by the 
Gustav Adolf Academy for Ethnological Re- 
search, another collection intended for the 
general public has. been started. This series, 


which will include the most important stories 
and tales in their best Swedish form, is to 
appear at the rate of two volumes a year. 


Thornberg, E. H. Frdalsningsarmén. En 
engelsk skapelse inom svenskt samhdllsliv. 
Bonnier. 373 pages. Paper bound, $1.15 

As the title indicates this book describes the 
Salvation Army as a religio-sociological phe- 
nomenon in Sweden. The many personal mem- 
ories and the fresh points of view make it 
amusing and worth reading. 


Wellander, Erik. Riktig svenska. En hand- 
ledning i svenska sprdkets vdrd. Norstedt 
(Svenska bokfoérlaget). 813 pages. Bound, 
$3.00 

A modern manual of Swedish style—pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Swedish Acad- 
emy—distinguished by learning and good taste 
and with a very comprehensive and valuable 
collection of examples. 


Wagner, Elin, Tusen dr i Smdland. Wahl- 
strém & Widstrand. 310 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.75 

In the series of Swedish landscapes by 
Swedish authors, in which Gustaf Nasstrém 
has written of Dalecarlia (See the Review for 
September 1938), Knut Hagberg of Gotland, 
and Berit Spong of Narke, Elin Wagner has 
with quiet wisdom and humor depicted the 
landscape in which she lives and in which she 
has set her regional novels. 


POETRY 


Bergman, Bo. Gamla gudar. Bonnier. 192 
pages. Paper bound, $1.65 

The “old gods” are liberalism and human- 
ism, which Bergman has cherished and now 
sees scorned and reviled. This gives his verse 
a contemporary emphasis, but his accents are 
the same as always with their latent warmth, 
which is greater than the words themselves 
and therefore grips the reader the more 
surely. 


Ek, Sverker and Erik Blomberg. eds. 
Svenska folkvisor i urval. Popular edition. 
Bonnier. 279 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 

This selection of Swedish ballads, about 
sixty in all, although smaller than the large 
Geijer-Afzelius collection, gives a compre- 
hensive picture of the various types and en- 
deavors to take into consideration what is still 
enjoyable. 


Gullberg, Hjalmar. 100 dikter. Ett urval 
ur sex versbécker. Norstedt. 188 pages. Paper 
bound, $1.65 

Gullberg, who has recently been elected to 
the Swedish Academy in Selma Lagerléf’s 
place, has here made a selection from his pro- 
duction, which is characterized by a peculiar 
combination of intellectualism and delicate 
poetic vision and feeling. 





Danish Books for American Libraries 


1939 


Compiled by Robert L. Hansen, State Library Inspector for Denmark. 
American prices furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Becker, Knuth. Uroligt Foraar. Vol. 3. 
Gyldendal. Paper bound, $1.95 

Together with Vols. 1 and 2 which came out 
in 1938 (See the Review for September 1939) 
a continuation of Det daglige Bréd and Ver- 
den venter. The chief character, Kaj, whose 
untamed imagination reminds us of the people 
in a Buchholtz novel, makes a failure in this 
volume of his military service and of his work 
as a machinist. But every human being who 
knows his own heart’s weakness feels it trem- 
ble every time the distraught soul acts in 
defiance of common sense and the recognized 
demands of society. 


Bertelsen, Erik. Mend paa Havet. Jesper- 
sen. 185 pages. Paper bound, $1.25 

Like Dagen bryder frem (See the Review 
for September 1939), a novel about the fisher 
folk of HarboGre, their daily life and struggle 
—and also about their struggle to live the 


sternly Christian life demanded of them by the 
evangelical Inner Mission. An authentic pop- 
ular book. 


Branner, H. C. Om lidt er vi borte. Bran- 
ner. 208 pages. Paper bound, $1.45 

Ten superb short stories—artistically the 
best Danish short stories in many years—about 
children and office workers, about human be- 
ings living in the fear of unemployment and 
the war that is bound to come. 


Duurloo, Ellen. Han skal herske over dig. 
Fr. V. Pedersen. 288 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 

An amazingly talented story by a writer of 
children’s books who here describes an adoles- 
cent girl in a manner that makes Karin 
Michaélis seem romantic. The description of a 
sojourn in a Christian “home” for errant girls 
bears the tragic stamp of first-hand experience. 


Hjorté, Knud. Ved Stoppestedet. Nyt nor- 
disk Forlag. 170 pages. Paper bound, $1.15 

An excellent selection from the short stories 
of this too little read author, who died in 
1931, published on the seventieth anniversary 
of his birth. As a matter of fact, we have here 
his entire authorship in a nutshell. 


Jacobsen, Jérgen-Frantz. Barbara. Gyl- 
dendal. 232 pages. Paper bound, $1.70 

Perhaps the most important novel of 1939. 
The author, who was born in the Faeroe 
Islands in 1900 and died before this book was 
published, has depicted, in a Faeroese setting 


of the 1750s filled with the bluster of the ocean 
and the smell of fish, a woman of the vampire 
family, the sweet hope and bitter ruin of all 
men. A dazzling example of the art of the 
novel and a best seller in Denmark, it has 
recently appeared in Swedish translation. 


Kirk, Hans. De ny Tider. Gyldendal. 206 
pages. Paper bound, $1.45 

A continuation of Daglejerne (See the 
Review for September 1937). The author's 
sociological purpose makes the book perhaps 
a trifle too schematic, but it is authentic 
enough and full of significance. And the main 
character Cilius is as refreshing as ever. 


DRAMA 


Abell, Kjeld. Anna Sophie Hedvig. Nyt 
nordisk Forlag. 142 pages. Paper bound, 90 
cents 

A big success at the Royal Theater in 1939. 
In spite of very involved and strained dialogue 
it is an able and stirring work about the great 
problem of a human being’s right to take the 
life of another in the interests of justice. 


GENERAL 


Brandes, Georg, and Edvard Brandes. 
Brevveksling med nordiske Forfattere og 
Videnskabsmend. Edited by Morten Borup. 
In collaboration with Francis Bull and John 
Landquist. Vols. 1, 4 I-II, 6. Gyldendal. Paper 
bound, $10.25 

One of the richest and most important pub- 
lications among Scandinavian collections of 
letters. The volumes brought out in 1939 con- 
tain Georg Brandes’ correspondence in his 
youth with Danish teachers and friends, with 
Norwegian correspondents, and letters ex- 
changed by him and his brother with Swedish 
correspondents. 


Engberg, Harald. Filmen som den var— 
som den er—og som den kunde vere. Fremad. 
208 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, $1.15 

A very entertaining book for all types of 
reader on movies as they were, are, and could 
be. Splendidly illustrated. 


Erichsen, Asbjérn. Dyrlagens Hundeboyg. 
Gyldendal. 216 pages. Illustrated. Paper 
bound, $1.45 

A good handbook not only for veterinarians 
but for all dog lovers. 


Groénbech, Vilhelm. Goethe. Voi. 2. Bran- 
ner. Paper bound, $2.20 
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A continuation of the profound and spirit- 
ual work by the Danish historian of religion 
and philosopher of culture on Goethe’s art and 
life. The first volume appeared in 1935. 


Grundtvig, Svend, ed. Danske Folkeaven- 
tyr. 174 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, $1.15 
A new edition of the Danish folk tales. 


Hansen, H. P. De gamle fortalte—. Midt- 
jyske Kulturbilleder. Vol. 1. Aarhus. Universi- 
tetsforlaget (Munksgaard). Illustrated. Paper 
bound, $1.50 

A series of small biographies of typical old 
West Jutlanders rendered with the Jutland 
writer’s deep understanding of his country- 
men. Excellent photographs. 


Hansen, Leo. Situationen er kritisk. Dag- 
bogsoptegnelser fra min Filmekspedition til 
Ostgrénland og Hvidehavet 1934-35 og 1937. 
Martin. 189 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, 
$1.90 

A diary from a film expedition to East 
Greenland and the White Sea, this book makes 
refreshing and exciting reading, not least for 
young people. The description of life in East 
Greenland and among the whalers there is 
followed by the dramatic account of the wreck 
and rescue of the expedition. 


Hatt, Gudmund. Sydamerika. Fremtidens 
Verdensdel. Fr. V. Pedersen. 72 pages. Paper 
bound, 50 cents 


A brief but keen and sagacious account of 


the geopolitical possibilities of South America 
—“the continent of the future.” 


Hdirup, Henning. Fangen, vort Medmen- 
neske. Hagerup. 216 pages. Illustrated. Paper 
bound, $1.45 

The author, who was prison chaplain in 
Nyborg, gives in this book an illuminating 
picture rather of the psychological effects of 
imprisonment than of the external details of 
prison life. Especially suggestive is a section 
on the causes of crime. 


Jensen, Johannes V. Nordvejen. Indtryk af 
norsk Natur. Gyldendal. 111 pages. Paper 
bound, $1.15 

A collection of articles contributed to the 
Copenhagen newspaper Politiken which shows 
the mature author’s sustained command of the 
stylistic effects of his youth and his power to 
depict landscapes vividly. 


Knudsen, Regnar, ed. Haandbog i Hjem- 
stavnsforskning og H jemstavnskultur. Munks- 
gaard, 428 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, 
$3.00 

A large collection of special articles on all 
the fields included in regional research—the 
use of maps, geology, antiquarian research, 
place names, folk tradition, genealogy, ete.— 
written by the ablest scholars in the field. The 
introduction is a stimulating article on the 


goal of regional research and its relation to 
the concept of regional culture. Exhaustive 
bibliographies and indexes. 


Matthiessen, Hugo. Den sorte Jyde. 
Tversnit af Hedens Kulturhistorie. Gylden- 
dal. 220 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, $1.65 

The well known historian of culture—curator 
of the National Museum—tells, with his usual 
erudition and superb power of popular pres- 
entation, of the Jutland heath and its inhabi- 
tants “in olden times,” i.e. especially in the 
period around 1800, when the heath had 
reached its greatest extent and the heather in 
certain districts covered nine-tenths of the 
land. 


Neiiendam, Michael. Frikirker og Sekter. 
Gad. 322 pages. Paper bound, $3.00 

Few books in Danish literature on special- 
ized fields have been so widely read as this 
subtly and objectively written work of the 
Royal Konfessionarius, of which a new edition 
has been longingly awaited. 


Nex6, Martin Andersen. Vejs Ende. Gyl- 
dendal. 153 pages. Paper bound, $1.20 

The fourth and concluding volume of Nexé’s 
reminiscences (Hét lille Krae, 1932; Under 
aaben Himmel, 1935; For Lud og koldt Vand, 
1937), which have been acknowledged from 
all sides as one of the most beautiful auto- 
biographies in Danish literature since Hans 
Christian Andersen’s. 


Olsen, Albert. Kampen om Kolonierne. 
Fra Opdagelsernes Tid til vore Dage. Bran- 
ner. 304 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, $1.25 

A richly documented survey of the struggle 
for colonies from the period of discovery up 
to our own day with a particularly full presen- 
tation of the post-war period. A very useful 
reference book. 


Palmgren Munch-Petersen, Valfrid, and 
Ellen Hartmann. Svensk-dansk Ordbog. 
Gyldendal. 156 pages. Paper bound, $1.00 

A preliminary smaller edition of a large 
Swedish-Danish dictionary being compiled by 
the lecturer in Swedish at the University of 
Copenhagen. Somewhat smaller than I. Falbe- 
Hansen’s dictionary of 1912, it has, of course, 
been expanded to include all the modern, 
practical material. 


Petersen, Car] V. Afhandlinger og Artikler 
om Kunst. Fischer. 317 pages. Illustrated. 
Paper bound, $1.50 

A selection of articles by the late art his- 
torian and director of the Hirschsprung Mu- 
seum especially on Danish painting from the 
beginning of the present century and on mod- 
ern French art. A readable book marked by 
the original and independent attitude of the 
author. 





Sx Scandinavian 


Novelists 


LIE + JACOBSEN - HEIDENSTAM 
SELMA LAGERLOF +» HAMSUN 
SIGRID UNDSET 


By Alrik Gustafson 


F AMILIAR to the modern readers are the medieval characters of 
Sigrid Undset, the romantic cavaliers of Selma Lagerlof, and the in- 
articulate peasants of Knut Hamsun. Less known are the realistic 
regional sketches of Jonas Lie, the compact perfection of Jens Peter 
Jacobsen’s novels, and the saga-like qualities of Verner von Heiden- 
stam. These six writers represent the finest flowering of Scandinavian 
literature and typify the great cultural resurgence in Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden which placed Scandinavian writers in the forefront 
of modern literature. 

Professor Gustafson has written an important book, one which 
evaluates for the first time the life and work of these outstanding 
literary lights. He has not attempted a complete history of Scandi- 
navian literature, but has given us a well executed study of the most 
significant and representative productions of the last half century. 
His book is of exceptional importance to students and lovers of liter- 
ature. 


367 pages, bound, $3.50 


Published and sold by 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street 
NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Ultima Thule. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Macmillan. 1940. Price $3.50. 


Thule is a word used by ancient writers for a 
remote land in the North and by early modern 
geographers to designate Iceland. It may or 
may not have been derived from a Pheenician 
word meaning “darkness.” An American his- 
torian has suggested that it was the old Irish 
name for Iceland. 

This book carries on Mr. Stefansson’s favor- 
ite contention that the Arctic is more acces- 
sible than generally supposed and more avail- 
able for human use and habitation. In the first 
section he wrestles with the problem of that 
Ultima Thule which Pytheas of Marseilles 
was reported to have reached in the middle of 
the fourth century B.C. Was it Iceland? In 
the second portion he asks, “Did Columbus 
visit Iceland?” In the third section he reviews 
the evidence for and against real summer in 
the Arctic. 

Mr. Stefansson leaves the answer in each 
case to the reader, although it is obvious that 
his private answer is Yes. The book is an 
elaborate assembling of secondary material 
and the conflicting statements of scholars. The 
author assumes throughout the dual réle of 
humorist and scholar. He is highly readable 
and at the same time exasperating. One wishes 
that he had explored original texts himself as 
intimately as he has done the polar ice. Pytheas 
and his contributions to geography are pre- 
sented to us in such a glamorous way that we 
read many pages before we realize that there 
is no extant text by Pytheas himself. 

With humor Mr. Stefansson calls the roll of 
learned debaters about Pytheas for two thou- 
sand years from Strabo down to Nansen. Was 
Pytheas merely a liar? Did he reach Iceland 
in his six-day voyage from Britain, or was his 
Thule Norway? 

On the way Mr. Stefansson sets us straight 
about the history of navigation. It was about 
as easy for the ancient Greeks in their power- 
ful galleys to reach Iceland as it was for the 
Vikings in their time. The Eskimos make sea 
voyages today in their Stone Age skin boats. 
The inference is that the navigators of ancient 
Europe more likely included Iceland in their 
orbit than not. Human experience keeps re- 
peating itself. In the days of Pytheas Carthage 
blockaded the Strait of Gibraltar, as the 
British do in our day. In the Bronze Age, 
South Sea Islanders voyaged hundreds of miles 
in canoes to populate the islands of the Pacific. 

The Life of Columbus by his son Ferdinand 
contains a letter from Columbus to Their 
Majesties describing his earlier voyages and 
stating that in 1467 he sailed a hundred leagues 
beyond Thule, Iceland. On that island, as big 
as ingland, the English traded. If Columbus 


Passion—— 


and the By HARALD 


Swor d HORNBORG 


Translated by 
Gosta Larsson 


Set in eighteenth century Finland, 
this sensational novel—the first to 
appear in this country by this dis- 
tinguished Finnish author—pre- 
sents an unforgettable drama of a 
feud involving a ruthless owner, 
peasants driven to desperation, and 
the new, unwanted pastor of the 
local parish. “Passion and_ the 
Sword” has been honored in Swe- 
den by a literary prize and is sure 
to be as popular in America as it 
has been in Scandinavia. $2.50 
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The magnificent collection of ballads of medieval Denmark is one nous 
of the richest literary treasures of all time. Because of the language | offer 
barrier it has never before been available to readers of English. a 
Here for the first time is a translation which preserves all the ex- heel 
quisite charm and beauty of the originals, and which places them in 
their rightful niche along with such classic ballad collections as 
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visited Iceland, he no doubt knew of the Norse 
colony in Greenland and voyages to the Amer- 
ican mainland. Continuing his method, with 
his tongue in his cheek, Mr. Stefansson, instead 
of making a source investigation of his own, 
calls a roll of the scholars who believe or 
disbelieve in a voyage of Columbus to Iceland. 
His method is a sort of “Gallup poll” of 
opinion. 

Mr. Stefansson’s technique is proof by satire, 
by allowing the possibility of the ridiculous. 
In the last section, entitled “Arctic Climate,” 
he reviews the debate, as old as Pytheas, as 
to whether or not there is genuine summer heat 
in the Arctic. It is, of course, a matter of 
accepted record that the temperature of the 
capital of Iceland resembles that of New 
York City. But about Arctic temperature off 
the beaten trail we have two thousand years 
of conflicting testimony. Again the author 
polls opinion. In general it is the cosmog- 
raphers who have accented Arctic cold and the 
sporting travellers who have marvelled at the 
heat. Although Mr. Stefansson leaves the case 
to his jury of readers, his sympathy is with 
those who record tropical heat in Alaska and 
plant wheat three hundred miles north of the 
Arctic Circle in Siberia. 

Ultima Thule is an important contribution 
to popular science. It is an entertaining cata- 
logue of opinion. Its humor carries the reader 
for intervals, but at length becomes monoto- 
nous. One regrets that Mr. Stefansson did not 
offer more of his own original research. How- 
ever, he has given us another convincing dem- 
onstration of the future importance of the 
Arctic to the human race. H.G.L. 


Winged Citadel. By Kristmann Gud- 
mundsson. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Barrows Mussey. Henry Holt. 1940. Price 


$2.75. 


Kristmann Gudmundsson is an Icelander, 
yet under forty, who has chosen to live in 
Norway and write in Norwegian. He is the 
author of some excellent novels of Iceland 
both in modern times and in the Saga Age. 
This time he has turned to an exotic subject, 
life in the island of Crete about 1500 B.C. 
Actually nothing is known of Crete at that 
lime except that excavations have revealed a 
luxurious material civilization. We do not know 
to what race the ancient Cretans belonged or 
What language they spoke. This has allowed 
the author’s imagination full play, and he has 
used it to create a society that has certain 
implications for today. Written in 1938, it is 
not without prophetic forebodings. The Nor- 
wegian title is Gudinden oa Oksen (The God- 
dess and the Bull). 

Amyntas is a Macedonian boy, of royal 
cescent, but an orphan and poor. He longs in- 
tensely for kindness and affection. Managing 
to escape to Crete on a pirate ship, he is 
amazed and soothed by the spontaneous wel- 
come extended to him by everybody, from the 
simple peasants who take him in and feed 
tm to the old wealthy Phoenician who gives 


2 money and sends him to the school for 
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priests. It seems a land in which kindness is 
the only law. But the old man is bitter in his 
denunciation of this so-called advanced civili- 
zation, which includes the liberation of slaves. 
There were labor troubles, strikes and unem- 
ployment. The young men no longer received 
any training in the use of arms. The navy was 
allowed to decay and was ordered not to offend 
the barbarians. Men behaved like women; they 
painted and powdered. The women would not 
bear children because it spoiled their figure. 
“And the few little wretches that do get born 
are fussed over and spoiled to such an extent 
that they never become human beings at all. 
And you call that civilization! The old Cretan 
lion was feared in every country once upon a 
time. Now it’s tame and toothless, and any- 
body can pull its tail. Pretty soon the soldiers 
will be given bouquets to fight with instead of 
bronze blades, and the barbarians will be cor- 
dially invited to come and help themselves to 
the treasures of Crete.” 

The old Pheenician’s prophecy comes true. 
Rhadamanthus, who I suppose must be called 
Prime Minister, for Crete is a matriarchate, 
is forced to abandon his liberal policies and 
become dictator. He manages to crush an up- 
rising of the people, but only to see Crete con- 
quered by the barbarians and its capital 
burned. 

This picture of a decomposing society is the 
background for the story of Amyntas who, 
though he advances from one success and 
honor to another, finally becoming the husband 
of the queen, is always searching for some 
happiness that eludes him. He longs for good- 
ness, but is not good. He longs above all for 
a perfect love which should include true 
friendship, but he has destroyed his own ability 
to feel such love. Gudmundsson has missed the 
opportunity to deepen and broaden any one 
of Amyntas’s innumerable love affairs into a 
real experience, and the succession of trifling 
incidents is rather tiresome. On the whole, 
however, the story is extremely well told, and 
the colorful background is beautifully drawn. 
The author has shown that he is able to do 
creative work in a field far removed from his 
usual beat. He is said to be at work on a 
novel of Mycenae, a little later in time. Prob- 
ably this will answer the question of whether 
the civilization of Crete perished or was ab- 
sorbed by the conquerors. H.A.L. 


Passion and the Sword. By Harald Horn- 
berg. Translated from the Swedish by 
Gésta Larsson. 4 ppleton-Century. 1941. Price 
$2.50. 


The original tit'e of this book is Odemarks- 
prdisten (The Wilderness Pastor) which is 
much more to the point than the new title 
Passion and the Sword. The place is a sparsely 
settled part of Finland near the Russian 
border. The time is shortly after one of the 
minor wars with Russia, that of 1741, while 
older people can well remember the great war 
which the Finns call the Great Wrath. There 
is disruption, violence, and constant over- 
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hanging fear. “Let them defend as much as 
they please,” says Tarvolander, the old pastor, 
who has been unfrocked for drunkenness—“to- 
morrow the Russians will come anyway and 
take us all, body and soul. How many people 
have not been burned and pierced by pikes 
and whipped because they have been faithful 
to the Crown, and what have they received 
for it? New taxes!” 

The story is the impact of this wilderness 
on Martin Ryselius, who comes there after a 
comfortable berth as house chaplain in a 
Swedish noble family. He is a gentleman of 
dainty habits and bookish tastes but without 
any intellectual resources in himself and with- 
out the robust fiber that could respond to the 
thrill of contact with the primitive. Tarvo- 
lander tells him the peasants don’t like his 
sermons. “They want you to tell them what 
Hell looks like and what a hard time their 
enemies will have on Judgment Day. They 
want to laugh at the stupidities and clumsi- 
ness of the Devil, and they want to rejoice at 
God’s incomparable superiority and cleverness. 
And they want to hear references to their own 
life and hear jokes about known events and 
persons.” The peasants are religious in their 
way, but believe more in the Devil than in God, 
and the pastor is the chief magician who must 
help them get the better of the ancient enemy. 

The author does not sentimentalize over the 
peasants, but he makes us in a way like and 
respect them. We even have a sneaking sym- 
pathy for the old wretch Tarvolander, the last 
in a dynasty of peasant-born clerics that had 
lasted a full hundred years. Ryselius is an 
alien and is crushed under the weight of the 
wilderness. A third type of cleric is the young 
chaplain Henrik Bergman. He is not quite a 
gentleman, but neither is he a peasant. When 
he is no longer protected by the conventions 
that had bound him in Sweden, he falls into 
temptation. In a way he too is broken by the 
wilderness, though he has the moral courage 
at last to do what is right at great cost to 
himself. The only real villain in the piece is 
a dissolute former army officer who is the 
biggest landowner in the region. 

The story, while not very subtle, is never- 
theless extremely readable, with plenty of 
action and a variety of vividly drawn char- 
acters. H.A.L. 


The Good Shepherd. By Gunnar Gunnars- 
son. Translated by Kenneth C. Kaufman. 
Illustrated by Masha Simkovitch. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1940. Price $1.50. 


This little book of only 84 pages is a transla- 
tion of Advent, Gunnarsson’s last work in 
Danish before returning home in the Spring 
of 1939 to spend the rest of his life on a farm 
in his native eastern part of Iceland, so 
familiar now to readers of Ships in the Sky 
and The Night and the Dream, and to con- 
tinue his literary work in Icelandic. An Ice- 


GUSTAV ADOLF 
THE GREAT 
THE LION of the NORTH 


By NILS AHNLUND 
Professor of History at Stockholm University 


6 hue period of Greatness, 
when Sweden was a Euro- 
pean power to be reckoned with, 
and the Baltic was a Swedish in- 
land sea, corresponded with the 
reign of the Vasa Dynasty and 
reached its peak under Gustav 


Adolf. 


Nils Ahnlund is credited with 
knowing more about the brilliant 
Vasas than any other living man. 
He breaks down something of 
the Gustav Adolf myth and 4e- 
stroys the traditional smooth and 
stereotyped picture of the hero 
king. But he gives us instead a 
much more fascinating portrait 
of a man who was thoroughly 
human and at the same time very 
great. 


With illustrations and maps 


Price $3.00 
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landic translation of Advent was brought out 
the same year in honor of the author’s fiftieth 
birthday with a preface by the Icelandic novel- 
ist Halldor Kiljan Laxness in which he points 
out that although Gunnarsson has lived in 
Denmark since 1907, he has always looked 
upon himself as an Icelandic farmer. “He has 
always had with him both fowl and whale from 
Iceland, as is said of the travellers in the old 
books.” 

“Wherever people learn to know Gunnar 
Gunnarsson and his work, the name of Iceland 
is spoken with respect,” says Laxness. Bene- 
dikt, the hero of this tale, would command 
respect anywhere, and somehow the utter sim- 
plicity and dignity of his character seem one 
with the rugged, storm-swept mountains into 
which on Advent Sunday he ventures alone 
with Leo, his dog, and Gnarly, his wether, to 
rescue for the twenty-seventh time the sheep 
that have been missed in the autumn ingath- 
ering. It is unfortunate that the illustrations, 
in themselves quite charming, are not more 
typical of Iceland. J.W. 


Wings on My Feet. By Sonja Henie. 
Illustrated. Prentice-Hall. 1940. Price $2.00. 


The marvelous career of the young Nor- 
wegian skater is familiar to all newspaper 
readers. It is absolutely unique. A world 
champion at thirteen, winner of the Olympic 
Prize ten times in succession, the youngest 
Knight of St. Olaf ever created by the King 
of Norway, and the only one so honored for 
sport, she is a world wonder. As this review 
is being written, she is filling Madison Square 
Garden night after night with rapturous 
spectators. 

The story of her life told by herself cannot 
add much to the glamour surrounding her 
little person. But it does add enormously to 
our understanding of the will power, the self- 
denial, the sustained effort it has cost to bring 
Sonja Henie to where she is now. Even before 
she got her first skates at the age of six, she 
had taken dancing lessons, and the dance was 
really her first passion. After she took up 
skating as a life career, it was her ambition 
to become “the Pavlowa of the ice,” and this 
union of the two arts is perhaps her greatest 
contribution. The loveliest picture in the book 
is Sonja in the ice version of “The Dying 
Swan.” 

Not only Sonja herself, but the whole Henie 
family has been dedicated to her career. Her 
father, an old bicycle champion, was her man- 
ager and financed her while she was an ama- 
teur. Her mother chaperoned her and took 
her to the best teachers. With the proceeds of 
her work as a professional, she built a house 
in Norway—which now stands empty, if it 
1s not occupied by Germans. 

The second half of the book is devoted to in- 
striction in skating and is fully illustrated. 
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New convenience. «- 
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